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it  is  shredded,  to  keep  it  from  getting  dark — 
fills  the  can  very  hot  and  very  full — cools  thor¬ 
oughly  to  keep  the  applesauce  from  discoloring. 
And  the  canner  who  does  all  these  things  well, 
finds  they  help  him  sell  his  brand. 

Much  data  concerning  every  phase  of  applesauce 
canning  has  been  accumulated  by  the  Research 
Depeu'tment  of  the  American  Can  Company.  Per¬ 
haps  there  is  some  problem  confronting  you, 
perhaps  an  opportunity  for  better  quality  in  the 
can.  If  so,  call  on  Canco,  as  others  are  doing. 
We  will  gladly  help. 


Hi  VERY  day,  women  who  have 
never  used  canned  applesauce  before,  decide  to 
try  it  for  its  convenience.  Will  they  like  it  and 
buy  it  again  —  or  go  back  to  making  their  own? 
That  depends  on  the  quality  inside  the  can. 

The  canner  who  knows  that  repeat  sales  are  the 
only  kind  that  build  a  lasting  business,  stresses 
quality  in  every  phase  of  his  production — selects 
good,  sound  picked  fruit — trims  and  pares  and 
washes  carefully  to  remove  bruised  spots  and 
foreign  matter  which  otherwise  might  get  into 
the  can — holds  the  fruit  under  cold  water,  after 
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CLARKSBURG,  W 


HORMEL  MAGNETIC  TURN  TABLE 


HORMEL  MAGNETIC  TURN  TABLE  FOR  TIN  PLATE 
(Patent  Pending) 


«  »  FOR  TIN  PLATE. 

For  turnins  tin  sheets  from  length-wise  to  cross¬ 
wise  or  visa  versa.  Can  be  applied  to  a  great 
many  other  duties  in  tin  printing  and  can  making 
factories  for  turning  sheets  from  one  position  to 
another  before  the  next  operation. 

Magnetic  Turning  Device  and  Adjustable  Oscil¬ 
lating  Side  Gauges  assure  accuracy  and  positive¬ 
ness  with  perfect  register. 

also  manufacturers  of 

Automatic  Tin  Plate  Drying  Ovens. 

Offset  Proving  Presses.  Transfer  Devices. 

Plain  Coating  and  Varnishing  Machines 
Magnetic  Tin  Plate  Cleaning  Machines. 
Magnetic  Spot  Coating  Machines. 


Writm  For  Full  Particulara. 


CHARLES  WAGNER  LITHO.  MACHINERY  CO.,  INC. 

51  -  55  PARK  AVE.,  HOBOKEN,  N.  J, 


PLANTS 

WTHf: 


PHELPS-'CAN  CO 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  ^ 

TIN  CANS 

CAPACITY  600  MILUON  CANS  PER  YEAR 
JW  MAIM  OFFICE 

BALTIMORE  MD. 


A  Cameron  Automatic  Line — Producing  300  Cans  Per  Minute. 
It  is  adjustable  For  cans  oF  diFFerent  sizes  From  No.1  to  No.  3. 


We  build  (ive  styles  of  Closing  Machines  I 


Three  oF  these  closing  machines 
are  adjustable  For  cans  oF 
sizes  From  No.  1  to  No.  3. 

The  other  two  are  ad- 
justable  For  cans 
||bR  From  No.  1.  to 

W  gallon  size. 


Cameron  Can  Machinery  Co. 

.  Ashland  Avenue  CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A, 


rom  COAST  to  COAST 
with 
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SAN  FtANCISCO 


CHICAGO 

111  W.  Wa»hi«tgt0ii  SItmI 


NEW  YORK 
100  E.  42nd  StrMt 


1S5  AAon»gomeryr 


From  MAINE 

to  TENNESSEE 


HOLIDAYS  are 
Canned  Food  Opportunities 

Holidays  always  act  as  a 
spur  to  food  sales.  And  this 
^  year,  more  than  ever  before 

people  will  want  to  give  prac- 
'  deal  gifts  of  food  products. 

Right  now  is  the  time  to  plan  a  timely 
and  profitable  selling  effort  on  your 
Brand  of  Canned  Foods.  There  is  no 
question  that  Canned  Foods  will  move  in 
increasing  volume  during  the  holidays 
...  it  is  up  to  you  to  get  your  share  of  this 
business. 


E.  S.  Linvill 
DiBtrict  Sale§  Mgr. 
Syracuse 


R.  L.  Perin 
District  Sales  Mgr. 
Cincinnati 


ANOTHER  YEAR 
of  DEPENDABLE 
QUALITY 

1905-1932.  N 


^  J.  E.  Baldwin 
Am'C  District  Sale* 
Mgr.  —  Syracuse 


o  single  feature  of 
Continental’s  progress  stands  out 
more  prominently  than  Dependable 
Quality!  The  perfection  attained  after 
27  years  of  long  and  intensive  de¬ 
velopment  and  research  is  forcibly 
demonstrated  in  the  high  quality  of 
Continental  cans  now  available.  And 
each  year  an  increasing  number  of 
Packers  find  that  the  cleanliness, 
sturdiness,  fine  workmanship  and 
careful  inspection  of  these  cans  con¬ 
tribute  largely  to  good  quality  packs 
and  the  smooth  running  of  canneries. 


ANOTHER 

CONTINENTAL  SERVICE 

Ask  any  Continental  customer  to  place  a 
value  on  the  exceptional  service  Continen¬ 
tal’s  Closing  Machine  Men  render  during 
the  course  of  the  packing  season.  You  will 
find  it  a  worthy  tribute  to  a  group  of  men 
who,  having  served  a  long  apprenticeship 
under  the  most  experienced  mechanics, 
are  instructing  Cannery  employees  not 
only  in  the  proper  operation  of  Continen¬ 
tal’s  Closing  Machines,  but  teaching  the 
proper  formation  of  the  “seam”— the  ease 
wth  which  the  machines  can  be  changed 
over,  and  the  best  way  to  get  the  utmost 
production  out  of  the  equipment. 


C.  E,  PuBcy 
SaleB  RepreAentative 
Syracuse 


N.  F-  Hitchcock 
Sales  Representative 
Cincinnati 


Quality 
and  Service 


Symbol  of 


W.  A.  Howe 
Sales  Representative 
Syracuse 


R.  E.  Tanner 
Sales  Representative 
Cincinnati 

From  the  rock- 
bound  shores  of 
Maine  to  the  South¬ 
ern  clime  of  Ten¬ 
nessee  these  men  of 
our  Syracuse  and 
Cincinnati  SalesDis- 
tricts  carry  the  high 
standards  of  Conti¬ 
nental  Service  to  the 
Canning  Industry. 

With  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Can- 
ners’  problems  and  backed  with  high¬ 
est  quality  cans,  plus  the  tremendous 
resources  for  Service,  it  is  little  wonder 
that  these  men  are  welcomed  every¬ 
where.  Whether  your  problem  is  one 
of  production  or  merchandising,  you’ll 
find  their  practical  advice  a  big  help 
in  guiding  your  cannery  operations. 


P.V.  Smith 
Sales  Representative 
Syracuse 


Another  of  the  39  modem  Continental  plants.  Oakland,  CaL 


O' 
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EDITORIALS 


ASSOCIATIONS’  OPPORTUNITY  — When  men 
aA  feel  compelled  to  resign  from  their  Clubs,  and 
/  \  Orders  of  a  social  kind,  it  is  small  wonder  if 

they  are  now  tempted  to  forego  their  memberships  in 
their  business  associations,  and  especially  if  they  do 
not  give  the  value  of  those  business  associations 
proper  thought  and  weigh  their  usefulness  carefully. 
When  sickness  comes  or  we  are  in  pain  it  is  easy  to 
forget  the  days  and  years  of  happy  health  we  enjoyed. 

When  everything  was  moving  along  smoothly  you 
were  well  content  to  attend  the  annual  Conventions 
of  your  association,  to  listen  to  the  talk  on  crop 
improvements  or  methods  of  combating  crop  disease, 
to  the  learned  talks  by  sales  experts  expounding 
ways  and  means  of  improving  a  market  that  was 
already  quite  satisfactory.  But  now  that  trouble  is 
upon  us,  more  is  demanded,  in  fact  a  definite,  work¬ 
able  plan  to  get  us  out  of  the  trouble  is  hoped  for  if 
not  actually  demanded.  Business  men  ask  why  can’t 
we,  as  business  men,  get  together  to  work  our  indus¬ 
try  out  of  trouble;  not  just  to  pool  stocks  and  ap¬ 
point  one  sales  agency  so  as  to  raise  prices,  which 
seems  to  come  to  mind  first  of  all,  probably  because 
it  is  so  futile  and  moreover,  not  allowed  under  law. 
But  to  go  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  undertaking,  in 
our  particular  case:  the  amount  of  acreage  of  each 
crop  that  can  be  planted  with  a  possibility  of  selling 
the  resultant  pack,  and  from  there  on  up  to  the  final 
sale  of  the  goods,  every  step  considered  thoroughly 
finally  acted  upon  and  then  lived  up  to  by  every 
member?  If  each  local  canners’  association  did  that, 
then  brought  the  resulting  final  decisions  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  Convention  for  general  discussion  and  adoption, 
through  the  means  of  accredited  representatives  from 
each  smaller  association,  lots  could  be  done  towards 
putting  the  entire  industry  upon  a  very  much  higher 
plane.  Fantastic?  Not  at  all,  but  you  could  do  that 
only  through  associated  effort,  and  the  Associations 
must,  therefore,  be  maintained,  should,  in  fact,  be 
strengthened  and  improved.  They  must  not  be  ne¬ 
glected  and  allowed  to  suffer  from  the  want  of  sup¬ 


port.  There  would  be  no  economy  in  losing  all  the 
results  of  the  years  it  has  taken  to  work  the  present 
associations  into  the  positions  they  now  hold. 

We  have  always  contended  and  we  still  believe 
that  membership  in  them  should  carry  a  binding 
pledge  to  be  governed  by  the  actions  taken,  and 
therefore  that  membership  in  them  should  be  selec¬ 
tive,  and  restrictive,  just  as  you  are  accustomed  to 
in  your  local  lodge  or  even  fraternal  order.  In  other 
words  it  ought  to  mean  something  to  be  a  member  of 
one  of  these  Associations,  a  privilege  as  well  as  a 
duty.  But  you  can’t  have  that  if  the  doors  are  thrown 
open  to  every  comer,  and  more  than  that  you  can’t 
produce  such  a  condition  if  the  meetings  are  more 
like  a  Chautauqua  than  an  assemblage  of  busin’ess 
men  for  business  purposes.  The  meetings  must  be 
business  like  and  mean  business,  and  of  such  a  high 
degree  that  expulsion  from  the  association  would 
mean  disgrace — as  an  outcast. 

No  government  agency  would  interfere  for  one 
moment  with  any  association  of  that  kind,  for  if  the 
members  understood  conditions  in  their  business  and 
industry  as  they  actually  are,  there  would  be  no  need 
for  price  control  efforts.  And  with  such  associations 
functioning  there  would  pass  off  the  dread  of  the 
“other  fellow”  and  what  he  may  do  in  the  market. 
He  would  be  rendered  harmless. 

Parts  of  a  program  such  as  this  are  even  now  being 
worked,  but  the  trouble  is  that  no  association  has 
any  binding  control  of  its  members.  There  must  be 
some  such  control  and  then  the  other  benefits  will 
follow  naturally.  *  Other  industries  are  making  prog¬ 
ress  along  that  line,  and  the  canners  are  facing  the 
necessity  of  getting  in  step  or  suffering. 

COMING  MEETINGS — The  Pennsylvania  Canners 
will  meet  at  York,  Pa.,  on  Tuesday  the  13th;  the  Ohio 
canners  will  meet  at  Columbus  on  the  13th  and  14th, 
and  the  Tri-State  Packers  will  meet  at  Baltimore  on 
the  14th  and  15th.  Every  one  of  these  meetings 
ought  to  be  largely  attended,  and  the  proceedings 
followed  closely,  and  they  no  doubt  will  be.  Cer¬ 
tainly  the  man  who  is  present  will  get  the  most  good 
out  of  them,  and  the  addresses  which  are  made. 

Here  is  the  attractive  program  of  the  Tri-State 
meeting ; 
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LORD  BALTIMORE  HOTEL 
Baltimore,  Maryland 
Wednesday,  December  14th,  1932 
10:00  A.  M. 

10:00  Address  of  Welcome — Mayor  Howard  W.  Jackson. 

10:15  President’s  Report — F.  Hall  Wrightson. 

Appointments  of  Convention  Committees. 

10:30  Report  of  Treasurer — C.  M.  Dashiell. 

10:50  Canning  Crops  Work  in  1932 — T.  D.  Holder  and  H.  A. 

Hunter,  Canning  Crops  Specialists,  University  of 
Maryland. 

11:30  The  Fertilizer  Factor  as  It  Concerns  Yields  and  Quality 
of  Sweet  Corn — J.  E.  Metzer,  Department  of  Agron¬ 
omy,  University  of  Maryland. 

Noon  Recess 

1:45  Work  of  the  University  of  Maryland  in  Developing  Wilt 
Resistant  Pea  Seed — Prof.  C.  E.  Temple,  University 
of  Maryland. 

2:15  Control  of  Fusarium  Wilt  of  Peas — Dr.  G.  H.  Reiman, 
Associated  Seed  Growers. 

2:45  Buying  Raw  Stocks  on  U.  S.  Grades — H.  F.  Hall,  Camp¬ 
bell  Soup  Company. 

3:15  Activities  of  the  Association  in  1932 — F.  M.  Shook. 

3:45  Open  Forum. 

Get-Together  Dinner 
Courtesy  Members  Allied  Industry 
7:00  P.  M. 

Toastmaster — F.  Hall  Wrightson. 

The  Canning  Situation  Nationally — Frank  E.  Gorrell,  Secretary, 
National  Canners  Association. 

Address — Hon.  A.  M.  Free,  Congressman  from  California. 
Presentations  of  Awards  to  Winners  in  Ten-Ton  Tomato  Club — 
E.  I.  Oswald,  University  of  Maryland. 

Entertainment 

Thursday,  December  15th,  1932 
10:00  A.  M. 

10:00  The  Year’s  Work  on  the  Corn  Earworm — Dr.  E.  N. 

Cory,  Maryland  State  Entomologist. 

10:30  How  Canners  may  Use  the  Official  Grades  on  their 
Labels — Wells  A.  Sherman,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

11:00  Report  of  Resolutions  Committee. 

Report  of  Nominating  Committee  and  Election  of 
Officers. 

Adjournment 

1  P.  M.  Meeting  of  Officers  and  Board  of  Directors. 

We  regret  that  we  have  not  the  other  programs  or 
we  would  gladly  give  them. 

Continue  to  support  your  association;  get  in  and 
help  it  to  become  more  effective.  You  cannot  help 
it  by  staying  away  or  resigning.  If  you  want  more 
out  of  it  you  must  put  more  into  it.  And  now  is  the 
time  for  this  need  to  come  home  to  you,  and  to  get 
real  action. 

It  would  be  unthinkable  to  do  anything  that  would 
impede  or  restrict  the  great  National  Canners  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  instance,  and  every  man  at  all  in  touch 
with  this  industry  knows  that.  And  nothing  is  being 
done  in  that  way.  But  if  you  have  any  temptations 
to  drop  membership  to  save  the  little  money  paid  as 
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dues,  forget  it,  for  instead  of  saving  money  you  will 
be  wasting  it.  But  we  would  like  to  see  every  asso¬ 
ciation  member,  everywhere,  demand  a  restricted  and 
selected  membership,  under  binding  control.  Our 
associations  must  have  a  real  punch  from  now  on 
and  not  be  merely  good-fellowship  clubs  or  gather¬ 
ings.  They  should  be  made  so  attractive,  so  valuable, 
that  no  worth  while  firm  in  the  business  could  afford 
to  be  outside.  That  can  be  done,  and  you  may  write 
it  down  as  the  next  forward  step  in  canners’  asso¬ 
ciation  progress. 

AUTHORITY  OF  FOOD  INSPECTORS 

OME  weeks  ago  the  Association  placed  before  the 
U.  S.  Food  and  Drug  Administration  the  follow¬ 
ing  questions  asked  by  one  of  its  members: 

“Do  food  inspectors  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  have  the  authority  to  come  into  our  office  and  examine 
our  records  in  order  to  find  out  to  whom  we  are  shipping  our 
canned  food  products  except  to  trace  a  specific  shipment?  Do 
they  have  the  authority  to  go  through  our  warehouse  and  exam¬ 
ine  our  stock,  even  assuming  that  we  are  doing  an  interstate 
business?” 

In  a  letter  from  the  Assistant  Chief  of  the  Admin¬ 
istration  the  inquiry  is  answered  as  follows : 

“The  scope  of  our  authority  under  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act 
to  do  these  things  has  never  been  subjected  to  judicial  determina¬ 
tion.  The  question  is  one  which,  in  the  Department’s  25  years 
experience  in  the  enforcement  of  the  act,  has  rarely  been  raised. 
The  practically  universal  cooperation  which  we  receive  from  the 
food  industry  in  connection  with  requests  of  this  kind  by  our 
inspectors  refiects  the  realization  on  the  part  of  food  manufac¬ 
turers  of  the  fact  that  the  examinations  of  stocks  of  goods  on 
their  own  premises,  and  the  acquiring  of  information  as  to  the 
identity  of  their  customers,  react  to  the  benefit  of  the  firm  in 
question  with  no  loss  of  protection  to  the  consuming  public. 
That  widespread  and  blind  sampling  operation  which  would  cause 
inevitable  apprehension  on  the  part  of  the  distributing  and  con¬ 
suming  trade  is  thus  largely  obviated  and  is  gjenerally  appre¬ 
ciated  by  food  piRnufactureys,” 
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QUALITY  SEED  PEAS 

Conners'  Varieties  Exclusively 

Quality  is  to  seeds  what  character  is  to  an  individual.  Our  seed 
peas  jxjssess  the  dependability  that  follows  careful  breeding. 

Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Company 

BOZEMAN,  MONTANA 


ZASTROW’S  PROCESS  ROOM  EQUIPMENT 


/  AST  .HV g  K At  \  UL  ^ 


Zastrow  Hydraulic  Steam  Impelled  Circle 
Crane,  radius  up  to  18  ft. 


'"‘SSort  40^^77  SUndard  S,  4,  and 

sizes.  5  tiers.  Also  Special  Sizes. 


Made  By 

ZASTROW  MACHINE  CO.,  Inc. 

Foot  of  Thames  St. 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 


Steam  Boxes 


PHILLIPS  SALES  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Hrokers  and  Commission 

Gunned  and  Gannen  Supplies 

Located  in  the  heart  of  Maryland’s  great  packing  industry.  Brokers 
and  representatives  desired  in  all  markets.  Packers’  aceounts  solicited. 

CAMBRIDGE  •  MARYLAND,  C.  S.  A. 
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U.  S.  Grades  For  Canned  Tomato  Pulp 

Proposed  For  Use  By  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics 


IN  April  of  this  year,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
accepted  the  findings  of  the  Federal  Food  Stand¬ 
ards  Committee  and  promulgated  the  following 
standard  for  tomato  pulp : 

“Tomato  puree,  tomato  pulp,  is  the  product  resulting  from 
the  concentration  of  the  screened  or  strained  fleshy  and 
liquid  portions  of  ripe  tomatoes,  except  those  portions  from 
skin  and  core  trimmings;  with  or  without  the  addition  of 
salt.  The  product  contains  not  less  than  8.37  per  cent  of 
tomato  solids.” 

A  pulp  of  this  concentration,  if  made  without  added 
salt,  will  have  a  specific  gravity  at  20/20  (68/68  F.)  of 
1.035  and  corresponds  to  the  definition  of  medium 
tomato  puree,  or  tomato  pulp,  proposed  by  the  Stand¬ 
ards  Committee  in  1921. 

In  June,  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
issued  a  memorandum  on  tentative  U.  S.  grades  for 
canned  tomato  pulp  and  defined  the  commodity  in 
essentially  the  same  terms  as  were  used  in  the  stand¬ 
ard  promulgated  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in 
April  but  added  the  requirement  that,  when  examined 
by  the  Howard  method,  the  pulp  may  show  a  mold 
count  not  to  exceed  50,  bacteria  not  to  exceed  100  MM, 
and  yeast  and  spores  not  in  excess  of  125  per  1/60 
cubic  millimeter. 

Two  grades  of  pulp  known  as  U.  S.  Grade  A  (fancy) 
and  U.  S.  Grade  C  (Standard)  were  tentatively  de¬ 
fined.  Off -grade  or  substandard  pulp  was  also  defined. 
Later,  a  redraft  of  .these  standards  were  issued.  It 
will  be  found  published  in  the  October  1st  number 
of  The  Canner. 

The  original  draft  was  subject  to  considerable  criti¬ 
cism  but  many  of  the  objectionable  features  of  it  do 
not  appear  in  the  redraft. 

As  the  matter  now  stand,  it  is  proposed  to  classify 
canned  tomato  pulp  into  three  classes,  namely,  U.  S. 
Grade  A,  scoring  not  less  than  85  points ;  U.  S.  Grade 
C,  scoring  between  70  points  and  84  points;  and  off- 
grade  or  substandard  tomato  pulp.  Included  in  this 
last  class  would  be  all  pulp  failing  to  attain  a  total 
score  of  70  or  which  possesses  an  off-flavor,  that  is, 
pulp  having  either  a  sour,  a  scorched,  or  a  burned 
flavor. 

In  arriving  at  the  grade,  it  is  proposed  to  use  a 
score  card  system  similar  to  that  now  being  employed 
by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  for  determ¬ 
ining  the  grades  of  canned  tomatoes,  canned  peas,  etc. 
In  determining  the  grades,  50  points  will  be  allowed 
for  perfect-  color,  20  points  for  the  absence  of  all  de¬ 
fects,  and  30  points  for  flavor. 


By  Wm.  H.  Harrison 

Director,  Research  Department,  Continental  Can  Co. 

The  score  to  be  allowed  for  color  is  to  be  determined 
by  means  of  the  Munsell  system  in  a  manner  similar 
to  that  being  used  for  the  determination  of  color  in 
canned  tomatoes.  While  this  method  is  subject  to  the 
criticism  that  there  is  some  difficulty  in  maintaining 
accurate  color  standards,  it  is  nevertheless  the  best 
method  now  available  for  that  determination. 

The  score  allowed  for  absence  of  defects  will  neces¬ 
sarily  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  the  experience  and 
judgment  of  the  inspector  and  will  be  penalized  for 
the  presence  of  particles  of  seeds,  skins,  specks,  or 
cores.  We  contemplate  no  difficulty  with  this  method, 
provided  inspectors  receive  adequate  training  as  to 
the  significance  of  defects  in  manufacture  or  work¬ 
manship.  Inadequately  trained  inspectors  might  er¬ 
roneously  grade  a  sample  on  the  basis  of  this  factor, 
as  20  points  are  allowed. 

With  the  grade  of  the  pulp  so  dependent  upon  the 
score  received  for  flavor,  it  is  regrettable  that  there 
is  no  better  means  of  evaluating  flavor  than  the  per¬ 
sonal  judgment  of  the  inspector  and,  for  this  reason, 
we  contemplate  considerable  difficulty. 

The  definitions  of  the  grades  are  as  follows: 

U.  S.  Grade  A  (Fancy)  canned  tomato  pulp  consists  of 
tomato  pulp  of  good,  red  ripe  color;  is  practically  free  from 
particles  of  seeds,  specks  and  skins  and  other  defects; 
possesses  a  good  typical  tomato  pulp  flavor  and  scores  not 
less  than  85  points  when  scored  according  to  the  scoring 
system  outlined  herein.  Mold  may  show  in  the  product  when 
examined  according  to  the  Howard  method  in  not  to  exceed 
30  per  cent  of  the  microscopic  fields;  bacteria  not  in  excess 
of  30  million  per  cubic  centimeter  and  yeast  and  spores  not 
in  excess  of  30  per  one-sixtieth  cubic  millimeter. 

U.  S.  Grade  C  (Standard)  canned  tomato  pulp  possesses 
a  fairly  good  color  in  which  red  predominates;  is  reasonably 
free  from  particles  of  seeds,  specks  and  skins  and  other  de¬ 
fects;  has  a  fairly  good  tomato  pulp  flavor,  and  scores  not 
less  than  70  points,  nor  more  than  84  points  when  scored 
according  to  the  scoring  system  outlined  herein. 

Off-Grade  (Substandard)  canned  tomato  pulp  is  pulp 
which  fails  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  fore¬ 
going  grades,  but  within  the  legal  requirements  for  mold, 
yeast  and  bacteria,  or  scores  below  70  points  in  the  scoring 
system  outlined  herein. 

Practically  all  tomato  pulp  is  sold  for  remanufacture 
and,  in  this  important  respect,  differs  from  all  other 
canned  foods  for  which  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
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CAN  you  imagine  what  General  Washington 
would  have  given  for  canned  food  at  Valley 
Forge?  It  would  have  meant  victory  for  his  troops 
— nourishment  and  contentment. 

Today,  thousands  of  canners  prefer  Heekin  Cans 
and  Heekin  Service  because  they  know  us  per¬ 
sonally — they  have  visited  our  factories — and  know 
that  Heekin  is  a  stable,  progressive,  well  estab¬ 
lished  organization  that  serves  the  canner  in  all 
his  problems.  We  know  we  can  be  of  service  to  you. 
The  Heekin  Gan  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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Economics  has  previously  adopted  grades.  No  atten¬ 
tion  need  be  given  factors  affecting  the  retail  package ; 
and  the  requirements  of  the  manufacture  of  soups, 
catsups,  sauces  for  canned  spaghetti,  and  similar  prod¬ 
ucts  should  be  given  the  first  consiaeration.  These  re¬ 
quirements  are  definitely  set  forth  in  the  purchase 
contracts  used  by  the  large  producers  of  these  items 
and  the  specifications  are  based  upon  fears  of  expe¬ 
rience  in  purchasing  tomato  pulp  suited  to  the  needs 
of  the  user.  An  examination  of  a  typical  contract  will 
show  that  the  buyer  is  inierested,  first,  in  color; 
second,  in  flavor,  and,  third,  in  freedom  from  such 
foreign  materials  as  sand,  dirt,  black  specks,  and  other 
foreign  substances. 

It  therefore  appears  that  the  weights  given  to  each 
of  these  important  factors  in  the  propooed  score  caru 
are  satisfactory  and  that  the  definitions  for  Grade  A 
and  Grade  C  pulp  are  not  subject  to  any  particular 
criticism  with  the  exception  of  that  relating  to  the 
mold  count  of  Grade  A  pulp. 

Undoubtedly,  mold  count  has  been  the  subject  of 
more  conversations  and  arguments  than  any  other 
factor  associated  with  the  manufacture  ana  sale  oi 
tomato  pulp.  At  present  pulp  witn  a  count  not  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  50  IS  acceptable  as  meeting  the  requirements 
of  the  h'ederai  h'ood  and  Drugs  Act  whicn,  you  win 
recall,  prohibits  the  sale  for  food  purposes,  under 
any  grade  whatsoever,  of  food  consisting  in  whole  or 
in  part  of  a  filthy  or  decomposed  vegetable  substance. 
In  other  words,  a  mold  count  of  50  is  the  government's 
dividing  line  between  legally  clean  pulp  and  one  which 
has  been  made  from  prohibited  raw  stock. 

It  can  be  argued  that  a  pulp  with  a  count  of  less 
than  30  is  usually  a  cleaner  pulp  than  one  approach¬ 
ing  50.  However,  this  is  not  always  the  case  nor  have 
large  consumers  of  pulp  for  remanufacture,  including 
those  who  are  most  particular  as  to  the  quality  of  the 
ingredients  entering  into  their  products,  found  it  de¬ 
sirable  to  specify  a  lower  mold  count  than  that  re¬ 
quired  by  the  Federal  Food  and  Drug  Administration. 
We  therefore  feel  very  strongly  that  mold  count  should 
not  be  used  as  a  basis  of  grade  and  that  such  tomato 
pulp  as  meets  the  then  existing  Federal  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  standard  for  quality  should  be 
eligible  to  any  grade.  The  grade  should  be  based  en¬ 
tirely  upon  the  three  requisites  which  determine  its 
suitability  for  use  in  the  large  volume  in  which  it  is 
now  being  consumed. 

Recently,  I  had  occasion  to  examine  into  the  figures 
on  consumption  of  tomato  pulp  and,  as  I  have  not  seen 
them  in  any  of  the  trade  publications,  I  am  stating  the 
following  summary: 

According  to  statistics  compiled  by  the  Bureau  of 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  the  annual  per 
capita  consumption  of  canned  tomato  pulp  shows  an 
upward  trend  and,  over  the  past  ten  years  has  ap¬ 
proximated  0.85  pound.  The  annual  tomato  pulp 
production  of  the  country  during  this  period  is  ap¬ 
proximately  2,700,000  cases  of  6  No.  10  cans,  each 
averaging  39.75  pounds  net,  of  which  approximately 
40  per  cent  has  been  produced  in  Indiana. 


CARE  URGED  TO  PREVENT  DAMAGE  IN 
SHIPMENT 

From  the  Information  Letter,  December  3,  1932,  of 
The  National  Canners  Association 

COMPLAINTS  with  respect  to  damage  of  canned 
foods  shipments  due  to  unsatisfactory  packing 
in  fibreboard  containers  have  been  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  National  Canners  Association  by 
Chairman  R.  C.  Fyfe  of  the  Western  Classification 
Committee.  In  his  letter.  Chairman  Fyfe  states  that 
such  damage  “is  getting  to  be  a  sore  spot  with  the 
carriers,”  and  that  he  believes  the  difficulty  can  be 
traced  largely  to  the  lack  of  protection  given  by  con¬ 
tainers.  Chairman  Fyfe  further  states: 

“The  principal  source  of  these  complaints  can  be  attributed 
to  two  causes,  improper  containers  and  containers  not  properly 
constructed.  You  recognize  that  to  carry  safely  we  should  have 
a  tight  pack,  and  cans  should  ride  in  the  case  rim  to  rim.  It  is 
common  practice  for  canners  to  accept  boxes  with  space  be¬ 
tween  inner  flaps  so  wide  that  the  center  cans  ride  low,  result¬ 
ing  in  loose  pack  and  rim  denting.  On  a  recent  car  of  string 
beans  in  large  cans  from  seaboard  to  Chicago,  the  damage  on  a 
single  car  amounted  to  $470.  The  loss  can  be  attributed  to  these 
causes:  First,  the  cases  were  badly  sealed,  flaps  not  being  tightly- 
drawn  together;  second,  there  were  no  fill-in  pads  between  flaps, 
and  the  two  center  cans  dropped  down  about  one  quarter  of  an 
inch,  adding  to  loose  pack.  There  were  1,000  cases  in  the  car, 
the  invoice  price  of  which  was  $1,616. 

“The  load  in  the  car  had  shifted  from  two  to  six  inches.  Cases 
had  buckled  and  crushed  and  the  larger  part  of  the  car  was 
found  to  have  been  dented.  Had  cases  been  properly  constructed 
to  give  even  loading  surface,  with  cans  riding  rim  to  rim  in¬ 
stead  of  rim  to  side,  and  with  cases  properly  sealed,  I  am  cer¬ 
tain  this  damage  would  not  have  occurred.” 

ELIMINATION  OF  TARIFFS  ON  NON-COMPETITIVE 
FOODS  URGED  BY  FASSNACHT 

The  discontinuance  of  tariffs  on  non-competitive  foodstuffs 
was  urged  recently  by  Paul  H.  Fassnacht,  president  of 
Rudolph  Mosse,  Inc.,  prominent  advertising  company,  who  con¬ 
tended  that  the  tariff  barriers  raise  costs,  reduce  the  market 
here  and  tend  to  impair  American  distribution  profits  and  pur¬ 
chasing  from  foreign  sources. 

The  Japanese  canned  deep-sea  crabmeat  was  cited  as  an 
example  of  this  by  Mr.  Mosse,  whose  organization  is  concluding 
a  world  economic  survey  of  food  distribution  problems. 

“In  1931,  with  a  tariff  of  16  per  cent  assessed  against  it,” 
he  continued,  “200,000  cases  of  fancy  and  Grade  A  Japanese 
crabmeat  were  imported  with  a  c.  i.  f.  value  of  $3,200,000.  The 
tariff  charge  against  this  was  about  $500,000.  The  amount 
earned  by  brokers  and  spent  for  handling  charges  in  this  coun¬ 
try  was  approximately  $300,000.  Wholesalers  and  retailers 
received  from  this  one  line,  to  cover  overhead  and  profit,  about 
$800,000,  while  advertising  expenditures  totalled  $200,000. 

“Further,  Japanese  packers  of  the  product  spend  substantial 
amounts  annually  to  buy  supplies  from  the  United  States, 
including  on  the  present  curtailed  production  basis  about  $300,- 
000  for  tinplate,  $65,000  for  cotton  nets,  $10,000  for  lining 
compound  and  $70,000  for  oil,  gasoline  and  machinery,  a  total 
of  about  $448,000,  which  leaves  on  balance  $2,755,000  Japanese 
purchasing  power  in  this  country  arising  directly  from  this 
trade.” 
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BETTER  PROFITS 

A  department  devoted  to  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  sales  questions 
of  every  kind,  and  to  every  phase  affecting  the  sale  and  distribution  of  canned 
foods;  therefore,  of  utmost  importance  to  every  canner,  because  on  your  sales 
depends  your  profits.  Improvement  in  selling  methods  must  result  in  better 
profits.  Conducted  by  an  Expert  of  long  experience,  but  whose  identity  will 
be  kept  hidden. 

Questions  Invited,  and  Your  Opinions  Welcomed. 


A  CLOSE  friend  writes: 

“I  am  afraid  you  are  losing  some  of  your  splendid 
^  optimism  just  as  I  am.  I  hope  we  are  both  wrong.” 

If  in  my  articles  written  during  the  past  six  months, 

I  have  seemed  to  be  more  pessimistic  than  heretofore, 

I  solemnly  declare  that  there  is  so  much  of  hope  and 
cheer  in  the  present  situation,  as  I  see  it,  that  the  rank 
and  file  of  canners  should  enter  the  new  year  with 
renewed  courage. 

The  canning  of  food  has  always  been  essentially  a 
one  man  business.  Canners  have  been  notoriously  in¬ 
dividualistic  in  their  actions  and  in  the  conduct  of 
their  affairs.  They  are  still  of  the  same  mind,  they 
will  probably  always  go  along  about  as  they  please. 
Time  and  time  again  you  have  seen  one  or  two  break 
a  market,  today  every  canner  who  uncovers  a  block  of 
number  two  standard  corn  at  fifty-five  cents  factory 
delays  by  weeks  the  firming  of  the  market  to  a  point 
where  quality  canned  corn  can  command  a  price  above 
the  cost  of  production.  In  the  meantime,  every  quality 
canner  who  acts  against  his  own  good  judgment  and 
sells  his  worthwhile  pack  of  fancy  goods  at  prices 
dictated  by  the  lowest  priced  seller  in  the  market, 
helps  by  his  individualistic  action  to  further  delay  the 
return  of  normalcy  in  prices. 

The  hope  in  the  situation  lies  in  the  ability  of  the 
individual  canner  to  operate  on  a  low  overhead,  con¬ 
fine  his  sales  to  a  limited  area  around  his  plant  and  to 
make  a  little  money,  irrespective  of  the  prices  larger 
canners  feel  should  obtain  in  the  commodity  market. 

1933-34-35  and  so  on  will  not  be  years  in  which  the 
larger-than-average  but  smaller  than  the  largest  can¬ 
ner  will  be  able  to  operate  to  any  decided  advantage. 
Too  many  men  in  the  business  are  obsessed  with 
dreams  of  grandeur,  too  many  imagine  they  can  do 
the  things  others  are  really  doing  in  a  big  way. 

Right  away  I  can  hear  some  canners  say,  “Better 
profits  is  cockeyed  in  his  arguments  because  he  talks 
or  writes  first  about  the  individual  canner  finding  his 
rightful  place  in  the  sun,  and  in  the  next  sentence  he 
depreciates  the  action  of  some  small  canner  in  quoting 
standard  corn  at  fifty-five  cents  factory,  when  no 
doubt  that  very  canner  feels  he  can  and  should  sell  at 
this  price.” 

Notice  I  have  used  the  term  “feels  he  can  and  should 
sell.”  When  actual,  total  costs  to  pack  and  market  are 
better  known,  less  canned  foods  will  be  sold  at  prices 
below  cost.  Canners  in  1933  and  the  years  to  come 


will  have  to  know  more  about  costs.  Or  else,  more  and 
more  will  pass  out  of  the  picture.  The  knowledge  that 
this  is  the  case  now  more  than  ever,  is  in  itself  encour¬ 
aging.  With  this  exact  knowledge  of  costs  before 
them,  fewer  and  fewer  canners  will  continue  to  de¬ 
press  the  markets  of  commodities  they  pack. 

1933  will  see  more  and  more  canners  preparing  to 
come  closer  and  closer  to  growing  the  crops  they  can. 
Quality  can  be  better  controlled  when  this  is  the  case, 
financing  necessary  for  this  will  help  control  senseless 
marketing  at  ruinous  prices. 

Men  who  should  be  leaders  in  orderly  marketing  are 
today  selling  fancy  goods  at  ridiculously  low  prices 
on  a  rule  or  ruin  policy  that  cannot  continue  when 
others  are  concerned  as  to  whether  or  not  packs  are 
being  disposed  of  at  a  profit.  Refinancing  today  of  one 
of  the  larger  operators  in  canned  foods  indicates  this 
policy  of  supervision  of  finances  in  the  future  which, 
if  provided  during  the  past  two  or  three  years  might 
have  prevented  just  the  action  being  taken  at  present. 

Theorists  in  the  marketing  of  canned  foods  are  rap¬ 
idly  passing  from  the  picture.  Men,  long  on  the  job, 
knowing  markets  as  the  seed  grower  knows  his  fields 
are  coming  into  their  own. 

Well  within  the  memory  of  all  actively  engaged  in 
canning  for  the  past  few  years  one  successful  broker 
entering  the  field  of  canning  in  connection  with  his 
marketing  activities  has  passed  from  the  picture,  now 
we  find  another  less  widely  but  equally  favorably 
known  finds  himself  with  more  on  his  hands  than  he 
can  adequately  manage.  Both  might  tell  you  of  con¬ 
ditions  beyond  the  control  of  anyone  causing  their 
difficulties  but  wise  canners  will  shake  their  heads  and 
say  “I  told  you  so.”  1933  will  see  fewer  brokers  in 
the  canned  foods  business.  Honest  to  goodness,  can¬ 
ners  from  their  boyhood  days  can  be  thankful  for  this. 
Canning  should  be  left  to  canners ! 

The  past  few  years  have  seen  avaricious,  greedy 
canners  stooping  to  the  depths  in  an  effort  to  supply 
a  fancied  demand  for  commodities  short  in  pack.  They 
have  witnessed  too,  various  attempts  to  evade  the  most 
forward  looking  law  passed  in  fifty  years  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  canning  industry,  the  Mapes  law. 

This  noon  I  was  one  of  the  guests  at  a  weekly  lunch¬ 
eon  club.  The  lunch  promised  everything  to  a  hungry 
man,  delicious,  browned-in-the-oven  pot  roast,  old- 
fashioned  brown  gravy,  snowv  white  and  fluffy  mashed 
potatoes,  an  appetizing  Waldorf  salad,  home  baked 
bread  and  peas  in  cream  sauce.  One  after  another  the 
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guests  at  the  tables  heaped  their  plates  and  filled  their 
side  dishes,  eating  started. 

One  took  a  taste  of  the  peas,  looked  at  his  neighbor 
and  at  first  said  nothing.  Then  someone  said,  “Well, 
those  peas  are  a  little  mature,  to  say  the  least.”  A 
school  teacher  said,  “I’d  better  learn  what  brand  those 
peas  are  packed  under  and  keep  them  away  from  the 
boys  in  my  class  because  if  used  in  a  pea  shooter,  they 
would  be  dangerous.” 

Eighteen  men,  leaders  in  their  community,  left  the 
luncheon  table  feeling  that  canned  peas  were  an 
abomination. 

Curious,  I  went  to  the  kitchen  and  inquired  as  to 
the  brand  of  peas  served  at  the  table.  The  lady  in 
charge  said,  “They  weren’t  good,  were  they?  I  knew 
when  they  rattled  so  when  I  emptied  them  that  they 
would  be  pretty  poor.” 

The  label  was  an  excellent  example  of  the  lithog¬ 
rapher’s  art,  four  colors  and  gold  but  not  very  explicit. 
The  contents  of  the  can,  if  one  could  judge  from  the 
label,  were  supposed  to  be  Early  June  Peas,  the  net 
weight  was  stated  and  packers  name  and  address  given. 

The  peas  were  either  dried,  soaked  peas  or  below 
U.  S.  government  standards.  Certainly,  the  cotyledons 
on  each  was  prominent,  they  were  as  hard  as  soft  B  B 
shot  at  least! 

1933,  I  hope,  will  see  individual  canners  uniting  in 
their  associations  and  foregatherings  to  a  point  where 
a  canner  packing  any  food  product  outlawed  in  com¬ 
mon  usage  will  in  turn  be  outlawed  from  the  ranks  of 
self  respecting  canners. 

This  may  be  strong  language  but  when  one  can  of 
peas  that  were  only  packed  because  of  the  mistaken 
ideas  of  some  misguided  canner,  money-mad  with 
greed,  can  cause  eighteen  good  men  to  cuss  all  canned 
peas,  the  canner  in  1933  can  be  thankful  that  we  at 
least  have  a  law  on  the  statutes  that  will,  when  en¬ 
forced,  prevent  such  derogation  of  a  product  on  which 
the  welfare  and  livelihood  of  so  many  people  depend. 

No,  I  am  not  growing  less  optimistic,  I  am  looking 
forward  to  the  kind  of  a  year  in  1933  that  I  do  my 
best  to  make.  Each  individual  canner  can  do  no  more. 

If  we  aim  high,  facing  the  future  with  hope  and 
courage,  we  may  fall  far  short  of  the  mark  wet  set  for 
ourselves  but  in  the  endeavor  we  will  help  others  to 
attain  the  heights  of  achievement. 

1933  and  every  year  during  this  reconstruction 
period  will  be  just  what  we  make  it. 

Aim  high! 

Editor’s  Note. — Readers  of  the  above  will  feel  an 
inclination  to  say  “yes,  those  peas  were  packed  in  such 
or  such  a  State,  or  locality;  and  what  else  can  you 
expect.”  A  label  from  one  of  the  cans  shows  it  was 
packed  in  a  State  that  acknowledges  superiority  to  no 
other  State  or  location  in  the  packing  of  fine  peas ;  and 
more  than  that,  one  of  the  names  in  the  company 
named  as  canners  of  these  peas,  belongs  to  one  of  the 
oldest  and  best  known,  and  most  highly  regarded  fami¬ 
lies  connected  with  the  canning  industry.  Just  another 
proof  of  the  truth  that  no  section  or  State  has  a  comer 
on  the  packing  of  quality,  or  is  free  from  “bad  actors.” 

Every  canner,  wherever  located,  knows  that  such 
quality  ought  never  go  into  a  can ;  but  so  long  as  many 


operate  under  the  feeling  “well,  we  bought  it,  and  we 
can’t  throw  it  away,”  there  will  be  goods  of  this  kind 
to  pull  down  the  efforts  to  promote  canned  foods  con¬ 
sumption.  That  is  until  they  are  forced  to  state  the 
quality  on  the  label,  as  advocated  last  week. 

SALMON  OIL  TO  CURE  RICKETS 

ALMON  oil  has  been  discovered  to  be  more  power¬ 
ful  in  treating  rickets  in  children  than  average 
cod-liver  oil,  according  to  information  made  avail¬ 
able  at  the  Children’s  Bureau  of  the  Department  of 
Labor  December  1. 

After  considerable  experimentation  by  Dr.  C.  D. 
Tolle,  of  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries,  and  Dr.  E.  M.  Nel¬ 
son,  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  salmon  oil  was 
extracted  and  made  available  in  quantities  which  were 
used  by  Dr.  Martha  M.  Eliot,  of  the  Children’s  Bu¬ 
reau,  on  13  children  suffering  from  rickets.  The  oils 
were  prepared  from  waste  which  heretofore  was  con¬ 
sidered  of  relatively  little  nutritional  value  and  were 
wasted. 

“Though  an  exact  comparison  of  the  efficiency  of 
salmon  oil  with  the  efficacy  of  other  antirachitic 
agents  cannot  be  made,”  it  was  explained  orally  at 
the  Bureau,  “it  may  be  said  that  the  salmon  oil  used  in 
the  present  study  (the  test  on  13  children)  is  prob¬ 
ably  a  more  potent  antirachitic  agent  than  average 
cod-liver  oil  and  compares  very  favorably  in  the  rap¬ 
idity  of  its  action  with  irradiated  ergosterol.” 

From  studies  by  Tolle  and  Nelson,  however,  it  was 
pointed  out,  “it  would  appear  that  oil  can  be  pre¬ 
pared  from  the  waste  products  in  the  manufacture  of 
canned  salmon  that  is  approximately  twice  as  high 
as  a  good  grade  of  medicinal  cod-liver  oil  in  antira¬ 
chitic  potency,  and  equal  to  good  grades  of  cod-liver 
oil  in  Vitamin  A.” 

The  following  additional  information  was  supplied: 

The  total  catch  of  salmon  in  1929  in  the  United 
States  and  Alaska  is  reported  to  have  been  more  than 
500,000,000  pounds.  Tolle  and  Nelson  estimate  that 
the  waste  from  the  canning  process  would  yield 
potentially  1,000,000  gallons  of  salmon  oil  annually. 

POSSIBLE  SOURCES  OF  SUPPLY 

Of  this  approximately  three-fourths  would  come 
from  the  Sockeye  and  Chinook  species  of  salmon  used 
in  the  Children’s  Bureau  study.  About  370,000  gal¬ 
lons  would  come  from  the  species  of  red  salmon 
known  to  be  high  in  Vitamin  A  as  well  as  in  Vitamin 
D,  the  antirachitic  vitamin. 

The  production  at  low  cost  of  such  a  quantity  of 
salmon  oil  would  be  of  special  value  at  this  time 
when  the  nutrition  of  many  infants  and  children  is 
suffering  from  lack  of  proper  and  adequate  diet. 

The  oil  was  given  in  doses  of  10  to  20  cc.  a  day,  the 
average  amount  being  13.8  cc.  It  was  well  taken  and 
well  tolerated  by  all  13  children.  Response  to  treat¬ 
ment  was  prompt  and  advanced  healing  was  brought 
about  in  from  three  to  nine  weeks. 

Like  cod-liver  oil,  salmon  oil,  especially  from  the 
highly  colored  species,  provides  Vitamin  A  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  Vitamin  D  and  is  easily  digested. 
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MALAYAN  CANNED  FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE 
MARKET 

The  extent  of  competitive  change  during  July, 
August  and  September  is  illustrated  by  statistics 
of  imports  of  canned  foods  into  British  Malaya, 
forwarded  to  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce  by  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  Darwin 
DeGolia  at  Singapore. 

July-Sept. 


July 

August  September 

Total 

Canned  Vegetables: 

(Figures  in  Pounds) 

Pounds 

United  Kingdom . 

British  Possessions 

20,160 

8,960 

15,680 

44,800 

(Australia  and  Canada) 

4,480 

4,480 

8,960 

17,920 

Europe  . 

31,360 

24,640 

8,960 

64,960 

United  States . 

15,680 

8,960 

6,720 

31,360 

Japan  . 

Others  (almost  entirely 

6,720 

22.40 

6,720 

31,360 

China)  . 

71,680 

109,760 

116,480 

297,920 

Total  . 

150,080 

159,040 

163,520  472,640 

July-Sept. 

Canned  Fruits  (except 
pineapple,  inimportant) 

July 

August 

September 

Total 

United  Kingdom . 

British  Possessions 

4,480 

2,240 

8,960 

15,680 

(Australia  and  Canada) 

6,720 

6,720 

2,240 

15,680 

Europe  . 

1,120 

1,120 

United  States . 

20,160 

11,200 

13,440 

44,800 

Others  (mainly  China) . 

33,600 

71,680 

80,640 

185,920 

Total  . 

64,960 

91,840 

106,400 

263,200 

Of  paramount  importance  in  considering  Austra¬ 
lian  competition  is  the  matter  of  exchange.  The 
Straits  dollar  is  pegged  to  the  British  pound  sterling 
at  the  fixed  rate  of  1  dollar  for  2s.-4d.  Normally 
worth  57  American  cents,  the  Straits  dollar  now  fluc¬ 
tuates  in  the  neighborhood  of  40  American  cents.  The 
Australian  pound,  however,  is  at  a  discount  under 
British  sterling  of  about  25  per  cent,  so  that  Austra¬ 
lian  shippers  have  an  extra  discount  of  that  amount, 
making  their  total  discount  about  47  per  cent  below 
American  par.  This  is  the  main  reason  why  Aus¬ 
tralian  canned  goods  are  succeeding  in  this  market, 
another  reason  being  “Buy  British”  propaganda, 
which  however,  has  little  effect  on  the  native  trade — 
Chinese,  Indians,  etc. 

Although  China  ships  large  quantities  of  canned 
foods  to  Malaya,  they  are  chiefly  special  Chinese 
fruits  and  vegetables  designed  solely  for  Chinese  con¬ 
sumption,  and  going  principally  to  the  coolie  trade. 

Principal  imports  from  Great  Britain  have  been 
canned  peas.  The  general  type  is  a  “horse”  pea, 
large,  dry  and  hard,  which  is  hardly  comparable  in 
quality  with  the  American  pack,  but  which  neverthe¬ 
less  finds  considerable  favor  because  of  its  inexpen¬ 
siveness. 

A  good  deal  of  the  market  for  canned  berries  and 
plums  is  taken  by  the  British  packers.  In  most  other 
canned  lines,  they  do  not  compete.  Considerable 
quantities  of  condiments  and  sauces,  in  demand  by 
the  British  residents,  enter  the  market. 


In  general,  the  British  pack  has  not  been  a  serious 
menace  to  American  trade,  and  appears  to  be  mak¬ 
ing  no  important  headway  in  this  market. 

Excellent  qualities  of  Canadian  peas  and  tomatoes 
have  been  arriving  in  the  market,  but  not  as  yet  in 
important  quantities.  Comparable  in  quality  to  the 
American  pack,  the  Canadian  goods  do  not  have  the 
advantage  of  lower  basic  prices  or  a  wide  exchange 
spread,  and  hence  can  be  met  in  the  run  of  ordinary 
competition.  They  find  some  favor  on  account  of  the 
“Buy  British”  movement,  however,  and  will  of  course 
bear  watching  in  the  future  should  any  important 
volument  of  movement  start. 

Stocks  of  canned  goods  in  the  hands  of  dealers  at 
the  present  time  are  low.  The  trade  anticipates  some 
fairly  heavy  buying  between  now  and  the  end  of  the 
year,  partially  due  to  depleted  stocks,  and  partially 
to  preparation  for  the  holiday  trade. 

The  large  influx  of  Australian  canned  goods  at  the 
present  time  has  hit  the  dealers  at  a  good  moment  to 
secure  some  heavy  orders. 

Dealers  have  been  ordering  on  a  hand-to-mouth 
basis  for  some  months  past,  expecting  lower  prices, 
and  prices  in  general  have  actually  dropped.  As  soon , 
as  dealers  feel  reasonably  assured  that  bottom  has 
been  reached,  this  will  form  another  incentive  to 
increased  ordering. 

If  American  canned  goods  are  to  maintain  their 
supremacy  in  this  market,  it  seems  imperative  that 
prices  be  left  at  their  present  level,  in  order  to  allow 
importers  to  take  advantage  of  them,  and  to  get  the 
full  benefit  of  the  expected  increase  in  buying. 

ITALIAN  TOMATO  PACK  ESTIMATE 

A  CCORDING  to  information  radioed  to  the  De- 
/■A  partment  of  Commerce  by  its  Rome  office  the 
/  \  total  Italian  tomato  pack  is  estimated  at  1,- 

200,000  cases  of  which  1,000,000  have  been  sold.  (Pre¬ 
vious  estimate  was  given  in  the  October  21,  1932, 
issue  of  this  release). 

SHIPMENT  OF  CANNED  FRUIT  FROM  SAINT 
CATHARINES,  ONTARIO,  TO  THE  UNITED 
KINGDOM 

SHIPMENT  of  100,000  cases  of  canned  fruit 
from  St.  Catharines,  on  the  Welland  Canal, 
direct  to  the  United  Kingdom  by  tramp  steamer 
is  hailed  by  the  “St.  Catharines  Standard”  as  a  direct 
result  of  the  Ottawa  Conference,  states  American 
Consul  Edward  Caffery  at  Niagara  Falls,  Canada,  in 
a  report  to  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Com¬ 
merce.  The  “Standard”  says  that  shipments  of  can¬ 
nery  output  which  formerly  “dribbled”  into  the  Brit¬ 
ish  market  have  now  assumed  a  very  large  volume. 
The  fruit,  valued  at  $400,000,  was  canned  in  St.  Cath¬ 
arines  from  raw  material  largely  purchased  in  this 
district.  This  plant  expects  to  operate  through  the 
winter  on  grapefruit  and  pineapples  from  British 
possessions. 
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CENSUS  REPORT  0>4  CANNING  OUTPUT 
IN  1931 

RELIMINARY  statistics  on  the  output  of  canned 
and  processed  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  pickles, 
preserves,  jams,  jellies  and  sauces  in  1931  have 
been  issued  by  the  U.  S.  Census  Bureau.  According 
to  these  figures  the  total  output  amounted  to  $481,- 
416,068  (at  f.  o.  b.  factory  prices),  a  decrease  of  33.3 
per  cent  as  compared  with  $721,845,902  reported  for 
1929. 

The  more  important  items  and  groups  of  items 
which  contributed  to  the  total  for  1931  are  as  follows : 
Canned  vegetables  and  soups,  104,731,741  cases, 
valued  at  $210,997,427 ;  canned  fruits,  28,574,013 
cases,  $79,297,064;  dried  fruits,  1,083,035,583  pounds, 
$60,564,703;  preserves,  jams,  jellies,  and  fruit  butters, 
$27,101,113;  pickles,  $28,998,364;  mayonnaise  dress¬ 
ing,  $22,894,604;  ketchup,  $15,805,214. 

CANNING  CROP  WORK  IN  MARYLAND 

By  Extension  Service,  University  of  Maryland, 
College  Park,  Md. 

The  Pritchard  variety  of  tomato  was  tried  during 
the  past  year  in  demonstrations  in  virtually  every 
county  in  Maryland  where  canning  crops  are 
grown.  Reports  on  these  trials  were  made  at  a  recent 
conference  attended  by  county  agents,  representatives 
of  the  Tri-State  Packers  Association,  the  Maryland 
Extension  Service  and  Experiment  Station,  National 
Canners  Association,  and  Maryland  Farm  Bureau. 

Most  of  the  reports  indicated  that  the  Pritchard 
compared  favorably  with  Marglobe  and  other  canning 
varieties  in  yield.  One  of  the  highest  yields  reported 
in  the  Ten-Ton  Tomato  Club  contest  was  made  with 
this  variety.  In  most  cases  it  was  from  a  week  to  ten 
days  earlier  than  Marglobe  and  its  color  was  generally 
better.  The  pack  of  its  yield  is  earlier  and  a  large  per¬ 
centage  of  the  fruit  ripened  at  one  time.  It  was  sug¬ 
gested  that  canners  might  use  this  variety  for  part  of 
their  acreage  in  order  to  lengthen  the  canning  season. 
Two  objections  to  the  variety  were  mentioned:  Under 
certain  conditions  it  sunburned  more  than  some  of  the 
other  varieties,  and  it  set  fruit  so  heavily  that  und^r 
poor  growth  conditions  many  of  the  late  fruits  did  noc 
size  up. 

Tomatoes  were  bought  on  the  basis  of  grade  at  four 
factories  in  three  counties  of  Maryland  this  year.  Many 
of  the  canners  who  used  this  system  in  1931  did  not 
employ  it  this  year  because  of  grower  prejudice  after 
the  disastrous  growing  season  of  last  year.  Several 
other  canners  used  this  system  of  buying,  but  did  not 
employ  Federal  inspectors.  In  all  cases  reported  the 
system  worked  satisfactorily  this  year  for  both  canner 
and  grower. 

Many  growers  are  using  cloth-covered  coldframes 
as  a  means  of  producing  tomato  plants  for  early  set¬ 
ting,  according  to  reports  by  the  county  agents.  It  is 
estimated  that  five  to  eight  million  plants  were  pro¬ 
duced  in  coldframes  this  year. 


Other  reports  gave  the  results  of  tests  for  control 
of  insects  and  diseases,  variety  trials  with  snap  beans, 
lima  beans,  peas  and  tomatoes,  tomato  seed  saving 
and  seed  improvement,  sweet  corn  grading,  tomato 
survey  and  test  work  in  connection  with  buying  on  the 
basis  of  U.  S.  grades,  and  other  experimental  work. 

A  committee  of  representatives  of  the  various  or¬ 
ganizations  was  appointed  by  Dr.  T.  B.  Symons, 
Director  of  the  University  of  Maryland  Extension 
Service,  to  consider  plans  for  extension  work  in  can¬ 
ning  crops  during  1933. 

The  following  table  compares  on  a  percentage  basis 
the  acreage,  yield  per  acre,  and  production  of  canning 
crops  in  Maryland  this  year  and  in  1931 : 

Yield  Per 


Acreage 

Acre 

Production 

Decrease 

Decrease  Decrease 

% 

% 

% 

Snap  Beans . 

.  45 

14 

53 

Lima  Beans . . 

.  46 

13 

53 

Peas  . 

.  18 

38 

49 

Sweet  Corn . 

.  49.5 

44 

72 

Tomatoes  . 

.  10 

85* 

66* 

*  Increase. 

BRITISH  CANNED  FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE 
INDUSTRY 

F  the  total  imports  of  canned  fruits  into  the 
United  Kingdom  (333,491,200  pounds  in  1931), 
it  is  important  to  realize  that  four-fifths  are 
pineapples,  peaches,  pears  and  apricots.  These  fruits 
with  fruit  salads  and  grapefruit  comprise  from  95  to 
96  per  cent  of  total  imports  of  canned  fruit,  accord¬ 
ing  to  information  contained  in  the  November,  1932, 
issue  of  “Food  Manufacture” — London,  of  which  the 
following  is  a  summary.  It  is  probable  that  none  of 
these  could  be  produced  for  canning  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  remaining  5.4  per  cent,  consists  mainly 
of  berry  fruits  (chiefly  loganberries),  plums  and 
cherries,  the  kinds  of  fruits  that  could  be  produced 
and  canned  at  home.  The  exact  amounts  are  given 
in  the  following  table: 


Percentage  of 

1,000  Pounds  Total 

Pineapples  . 

.  87,248 

26.2 

Peaches  . 

.  82,914 

24.9 

Pears  . 

.  84,011 

25.2 

Apricots  . 

.  23,979 

7.2 

Fruits  salad . 

9.5 

Grapefruit . 

2.0 

Berry  fruits,  plums  and  cherries,  etc.,  are  canned 
in  some  quantity  in  England.  In  1930  the  total  was 
estimated  to  be  46,144,000  pounds  and  some  increase 
over  this  was  probable  in  1931.  It  appears,  therefore, 
that  of  canned  fruits  the  public  are  consuming — 

(a)  Of  kinds  not  possible  of  production  in  England, 

316,822,240  pounds. 

(b)  Of  kinds  possible  of  production  in  England: 

(1)  Imported  . 16,668,960  pounds. 

(2)  Home-produced  46,144,000  pounds. 

62,812,960  pounds. 
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With  the  rise  in  the  canning  industry  people  are 
likely  to  forget  that  even  now  the  public  are  consum¬ 
ing  six  cans  of  fruit  of  kinds  not  possible  of  produc¬ 
tion  at  home  for  every  one  of  the  kinds  produced  at 
home. 

Assuming  that  the  consumption  of  canned  fruit  by 
the  British  public,  which  has  been  increasing  annually 
since  the  war,  has  now  reached  the  limit  of  its  expan¬ 
sion  (which,  of  course,  is  not  the  case),  the  only  ave¬ 
nue  for  further  development  is  by  replacement, 
either  the  16,668,960  pounds  of  fruits  by  a  similar 
type  which  can  be  produced  in  this  country,  or  by 
fruits  of  a  dissimilar  type.  In  the  latter  case  the 
British  plums,  etc.,  would  come  into  direct  competi¬ 
tion  with  the  peaches,  pears,  apricots,  and  pineapples 
for  which  the  public  has  acquired  a  taste  and  which 
are  placed  on  the  market  at  a  low  price.  If  only  half 
these  peaches,  pineapples,  etc.,  could  be  replaced  by 
English-grown  plums,  etc.,  the  home  canning  indus¬ 
try  could  expand  three  times  larger  than  its  present 
size. 

The  report  of  the  Empire  Marketing  Board  on 
stocks  held  by  retailers,  shows  the  different  kinds  of 
fruit  in  demand  by  the  public.  Of  the  100  shops 
visited  it  was  found  that  the  number  of  shops  carry¬ 
ing  each  canned  fruit  was  as  follows:  peaches,  100; 
pears,  100;  apricots,  93;  pineapples,  99;  fruit  salads, 
82;  loganberries,  34;  strawberries,  29;  plums,  29; 
raspberries,  21 ;  damsons,  10 ;  cherries,  9 ;  and  black¬ 
berries,  5.  This  shows  that  while  the  peaches,  pears 
and  pineapples,  apricots  and  fruit  salads  were  in 
constant  demand,  the  other  fruits  were  so  much  less 
called  for  that  the  retailers  did  not  find  it  worth 
while  to  maintain  a  regular  stock. 

The  kinds  of  vegetables  for  which  a  demand  exists 
have  been  obtained  by  the  Empire  Marketing  Board 
as  a  result  of  inquiries  among  shopkeepers.  Of  100 
shops  visited,  it  was  found  that  the  percentage  of 
shops  stocking  each  vegetable  was  as  follows:  Baked 
beans,  99 ;  peas,  97 ;  tomatoes,  95 ;  asparagus,  33 ; 
asparagus  tips,  11;  sweet  corn,  11;  beans  (green, 
etc.),  10;  spinach,  8;  macedoine,  5;  mushrooms,  3; 
carrots,  3 ;  celery,  8. 

CANNERS’  CONVENTIONS 

NOTE — Secretaries  will  help  their  meetings  and 
render  a  real  service  to  all  interested  by  keeping  this 
column  well  and  accurately  posted.  Send  full  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  date  and  place  of  meetings. 

' — > 

DECEMBER  13 — Pennsylvania  Canners,  at  either 
York  or  Hanover.  Annual. 

DECEMBER  16 — Maine  Canners,  Eastland  Hotel, 
Portland. 

DECEMBER  13-14 — Ohio  Canners,  Deshler-Wallick 
Hotel,  Columbus,  Ohio.  Annual. 

DECEMBER  14-15 — Tri-State  Packers,  Lord  Balti¬ 
more  Hotel,  Baltimore.  Annual. 

JANUARY  22  to  27,  1933  —  National  Canners; 
National  Food  Brokers;  Canning  Machinery  and 
Supplies.  Hotel  Stevens,  Chicago,  Ill. 


You  cannot  afford  at  any  time  to  over¬ 
look  our  Quality  &  Prices  on 

Labeling  Machines 
Casing  Machines 

NEW-WAY  CANNING  MACHINES  CO. 

HANOVER,  PA. 


OYSTER  STEAM  BOX 


With  improved  sliding  doors, 
doing  away  with  the  hinged 
tracks,  giving  increased  service 

Edw.  Renneburg  &  Sons  Co. 

MACHINE  AND  BOILER  WORKS 
2639  Boston  Street  Baltimore,  Md. 

WORKS 

ATLANTIC  WHARF.  BOSTON  STREET  &  LAKEWOOD  AVE. 
BALTIMORE  •  •  MARYLAND 


The  NEW  TOWNSEND  is  the  Risht 

Answer  To  Your 
Cutting  Problems ! 

List  prices  substantially  reduced 
-  special  seasonal  discounts  and 
trade-in  allowances  available. 

It  will  pay  you  to  write  us 
immediately 

Burton,  Cook  &  Co.  Inc. 

Rome,  N  Y. 
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Wanted  and  For  Sale 

This  is  a  page  that  must  he  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in  what 
is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


For  Sale  —  Machinery 


FOR  SALE  — Homogenizers  and  viscolizers;  sizes  100, 
200,  300,  400,  800  gal.  All  machines  entirely  rebuilt. 
Write  for  prices  and  specifications. 

Otto  Biefeld  Co.,  Watertown,  Wis. 

FOR  SALE— 3  small,  8  medium  and  6  large  Chisholm- 
Ryder  Bean  Snippers,  complete,  in  good  condition. 

Address  Box  A-1888  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE— White  Rubber  Coated  Sanitary  Belts  for 
canners  Picking  and  Sorting  Tables.  Steam  Hose 
and  Mechanical  Rubber  Goods. 

Republic  Rubber  Co.,  701  E.  Lombard  St., 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Wanted  —  Machinery 

WANTED— Two  Viners  and  Viner  equipment.  State 
condition,  make,  location  and  price. 

Address  Box  A-1889  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

For  Sale  —  Factory 

FOR  SALE— At  a  bargain,  canning  plant,  building  and 
equipment.  In  first  class  condition.  In  community 
where  most  anything  can  be  grown.  If  interested, 
write 

Dr.  G.  C.  Jernigan,  Rector,  Ark. 


Complete  Machinery~]and  Supplies 
for  every  canning  operation. 


A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Lombard  &  Concord  Sts. 
Baltimore,  Maryland 
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ROBINS  RETORT 
Built  in  sdl  aiz«s 


Situations  Wanted 


WANTED— Position  by  Factory  Superintendent  who  has  had  ex¬ 
perience  in  packing  a  complete  line  of  high  grade  vegetables. 
Good  manager  and  producer;  expert  mechanic  on  all  machinery, 
including  closing  machines.  Will  consider  any  location  in  any 
capacity. 

Address  Box  B-1881  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED— By  Factory  Superintendent.  Married, 
age  42.  Packs  full  line  of  fruits  and  vegetables;  expert  on 
Dills  in  barrels.  Knows  the  game  from  the  field  to  finished  pro¬ 
duct.  This  man  is  factory  installer,  machinist,  fireman  and 
Double  Seamer  Operator,  Will  consider  position  in  town  or 
city  on  moderate  terms.  Best  of  references. 

Address  Box  B-1886  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — Chemist  and  food  technologist,  expert 
on  specialties  such  as  as  soups,  sauces,  and  fancy  vegetables, 
with  well-equipped  laboratory  and  experimental  cannery,  wishes 
part-time  work  on  development  or  improvement  of  food  pro¬ 
ducts  in  tin  or  glass. 

Address  Box  B-1887  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

Help  Wanted 

WANTED  -  Bookkeeper- Accountant  experienced  in  Canned  Foods. 

Address  Box  B-1890  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

Complete  line  of  CANNING  MACHINERY 
for  any  canning  plant — 

Fruits,  Vegetables,  or  Milk. 

Write  for  general  catalog  No.  31. 

BERLIN  CHAPMAN  CO.,  BERLIN,  WIS. 


SHOULD  BE 

In  Every  Cannery  Office 

Complete  Course  in  Canning” 

As  an  insurance  against  loss 

Publiihed  by 

The  Canning  Trade 
Baltimore,  Md. 


IdAP  EBfO  PASTE  398  Prepared) 

For  a  smooth  lap  on  labels  which  are  heavy  or  stiff,  slightly  varnished, 
exceptionally  thin  stock.  Operates  perfectly  by  hand  or  machine. 

The  F.  G.  Findley  Co.,  Milwaukee^  Wisconsin 
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SMILE  AWHILE 

Pbere  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor. 

Relax  your  mind — and  your  body.  You’ll  be  better  mentally, 
physically — and  financially. 

SEND  IN  YOUR  CONTRIBUTION. 

All  are  welcome. 


NEW  VERSION  OF  OLD  THEME 
It  takes  1,500  nuts  to  hold  an  automobile  together 
but  it  only  takes  one  nut  to  spread  it  all  over  the 
landscape. 

SERPENT’S  TONGUE 

“My  wife  is  prolonging  her  visit.  I  need  her  at 
home,  but  it  seems  useless  to  write  suggesting  that 
she  return.” 

“Get  one  of  the  neighbors  to  suggest  it,  my  boy.” 

ALL  SET  FOR  A  MASSACRE 
“I  told  my  wife  I  would  shoot  any  man  who  had 
flirted  with  her  at  the  seaside.” 

“What  did  she  say?” 

“She  told  me  to  bring  a  machine  gun.” 

DAILY  MEDITATION 

Husband — No,  dear,  we  can’t  go  to  Brightsea.  We 
must  think  of  all  the  bills  we  owe. 

Wife — But  can’t  we  think  of  them  just  as  well  down 
there? 

SLOW  SERVICE 

Peter  (saying  his  prayers) — And  please  make  Cyril 
give  up  throwing  stones  at  me.  By  the  way,  I’ve 
mentioned  this  before. 

THE  SWINDLER 

“Extra!  Extra!  All  about  the  big  swindle!  365 
people  swindled!  Extra!” 

“Here,  boy,  give  me  a  paper.  Why,  the  rascal, 
there’s  nothing  about  a  swindle  in  this  paper!” 

“Extra!  Extra!  All  about  the  big  swindle!  366 
people  swindled!  Extra!” 

HIGH  COST  OF  OXYGEN 
“Did  you  take  my  advice  and  sleep  with  the  window 
open  to  cure  your  cold?” 

“Yes.” 

“Did  you  lose  your  cold?” 

“No,  I  lost  my  watch  and  my  pocketbook.” 

ALL  THE  SAME 

Some  gulls  were  following  a  ferry  boat. 

Irishman — Nice  flock  of  pigeons. 

A  tourist  insisted — Those  are  gulls. 

“Well,”  said  the  Irishman,  “gulls  or  boys,  they’re 
a  fine  flock  of  pigeons.” 

QUICK  TURNOVER 

“Have  you  any  abandoned  farms  for  sale?” 

Real  Estate  Agent — I  will  have  on?  in  about  two 
weeks  that  I  just  sold  to  Jones! 


Judge 

Syruper 


Using  the  Cutler  Method  of  Concent¬ 
rated  syrup  for  all  Grades. 

Unlimited  Capacity  in  Cans  Per 
Minute. 

Instant  change  from  one  Grade  to  an¬ 
other.  Every  can  full  and  uniform  cut 
outs. 

No  mashed  fruit  or  cans. 

Automatic  throughout. 

Syrup  to  suit  the  fruit. 

No  waste. 

E  J.  JUDGE 

SyruperSf  Clutches,  Timers, 

P.  O.  Box  238  Alameda,  Calif. 

Canadian  Agents 

Canners  Machinery  Ltd.,  Simcoe,  Ont.  Can. 
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/^\  TKis  STERLING 
SIGN  of  QUALITY 
is  on  all  SPRAGUE-SELLS  Machines. 

It  MEANS 

Sturdy,  Reliable  Canning  Machinery, 

COMPLETE  SERVICE — Machines  and  Equip¬ 
ment  for  ALL  Canned  Foods. 

A  Producing  Organization  Second 
To  None. 

Buy  the  best.  Increase  your 

profits  with  SPRAGUE-SELLS  machines. 

SPRAGUE-SELLS  CORPORATION 

‘Dio,  of  Food  Machinery  Corp. 

Hoopeston,  Illinois 


Exclusive  Sales  Agents 
for 


ISrtistic^ 

[ABELS 

plain. 

Varnished. 

Embossed. 

THE 

Simpson  s  Doeller 

CO. 

BAL-TlMORE.MDi 


December  12, 19S2 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

Market  Shows  its  Strength  in  Face  of  Light  Demand — Profit¬ 
able  Waiting — Some  Price  Changes — Grapefruit  Storming  the 
Market — Some  Market  Signs. 

STEADY — In  the  absence  of  anything  like  normal 
buying  the  canned  foods  market  is  holding  re¬ 
markably  strong,  and  that  is  one  of  the  most  en¬ 
couraging  indications  the  market  operators  can  point 
out.  It  promises  very  well  for  the  time  after  the  turn 
of  the  year  when  buying  must  be  resumed.  And  there 
is  real  substance  behind  it:  the  buyers  know  that 
supplies  of  canned  foods  are  light  in  canners’  hands 
when  compared  with  normal  or  past  years.  They  know 
that  the  supply  of  canned  foods  could  not  be  cut  from 
331/3  per  cent  to  40  per  cent  without  affecting  prices, 
ultimately.  Yet  that  is  what  has  happened.  So  the 
present  holders  of  canned  foods  stocks  are  well  in¬ 
formed  when  told  that  their  goods  are  worth  more 
money,  and  they  are  wise  to  hold  and  wait.  It  may  be 
a  little  hard  to  do  so  in  instances,  but  if  you  can  pos¬ 
sibly  manage  it,  it  will  pay  you  to  hold  on,  and  wait. 

And  just  one  piece  of  advice:  all  of  us  are  touchy, 
jumpy  and  prone  to  find  fault.  Don’t  “jump”  your 
broker  for  failure  to  sell  more  goods,  or  to  get  better 
prices;  he  is  probably  working  harder  than  he  ever 
did  before  in  his  business.  And  don’t  be  too  impatient 
about  market  reports.  We  personally  have  had  to  try 
to  keep  in  close  touch  with  the  canned  foods  market 
for  the  past  35  years,  but  in  all  that  time  we  have  never 
before  seen  a  condition  like  the  present.  There  is  no 
market  and  there  is  no  trend  to  the  market;  old  time 
market  indications,  always  considered  basic — and  they 
are  basic — such  as  “short  supplies  mean  higher  prices,” 
mean  nothing  at  all  today.  The  buyers  are  merely 
hunting,  or  rather  stalking:  they  sit  with  their  well 
loaded  guns  over  their  knees  waiting  the  time  when 
holders  will  be  compelled  to  sell,  must  come  out  of 
hiding  and  into  the  open,  and  then  they  “get  them”  at 
their  own  price.  They  are  not  loaded  up  with  goods; 
they  are,  in  fact,  carrying  smaller  supplies  than  ever 
known  before ;  but  neither  are  they  scarced  to  go  down 
to  the  last  case  before  buying  more.  Try  to  freighten 
them  by  saying  that  all  supplies  will  soon  be  gone  and 
they  answer:  “we  should  worry.”  So  the  broker  and 
market  reporter  are  having  very  real  troubles;  have 
patience  with  them. 


THE  MARKET — There  are  some  price  changes  in 
the  market  this  week,  despite  very  light  demand.  No. 

2  ,  cut  stringless  beans  have  dropped  back  to  60c,  for 
no  good  reason  at  all.  They  ought  to  advance,  if  priced 
on  the  basis  of  supply.  As  a  contrast.  No.  10  red 
kidney  beans  have  advanced  from  $2.75  to  $3.  That’s 
the  kind  of  a  market  it  is. 

No.  2  whole  beets  have  receded  to  70c,  a  loss  of  10c, 
and  No.  10  whole  beets  have  gone  back  to  $3.  The 
contrast  in  this  case  is  that  carrots  have  advanced, 
sliced  No.  2s  up  to  75c  from  70c,  and  10s  up  25c  to 
$3.25. 

No.  3  split  hominy  has  dropped  from  $1  to  90c. 
2s  fancy  mixed  vegetables  have  gone  down  to  80c  and 
10s  to  $4.25. 

And  we  have  heard  both  No.  2i/>s  and  3s  standard 
pumpkin  quoted  at  80c. 

Staple  vegetables  have  held  their  own  this  week, 
without  change. 

R.  S.  P.  cherries  in  No.  10  cans  have  dropped  to 
$4  in  this  market,  though  other  points  have  battled 
with  worse  prices  than  that  in  months  past.  And  they 
are  quoting  California  peaches  and  other  fruits  in 
this  market  at  lower  prices. 

New  grapefruit  will  be  ready  for  the  market  in  a 
few  days,  and  the  canners  of  this  product,  and  grape¬ 
fruit  juice,  are  waging  a  price  battle  for  orders.  Here 
are  a  mere  handful  of  canners  without  business  judg¬ 
ment  enough  to  keep  from  trying  to  cut  each  other’s 
throats.  A  sensible  control  of  output  and  selling  prices 
would  be  welcomed  by  the  whole  trade,  as  putting 
order  into  this  line  of  canned  foods.  The  buyers  do  not 
want  this  kind  of  a  war;  but  of  course  they  laugh  at 
it,  and  rake  in  the  profits.  What  is  it  that  gets  into 
a  man  when  he  enters  the  canning  game,  that  he  would 
rather  sink  his  own  ship  than  permit  any  blankety- 
blank  competitor  to  get  an  order?  This  product  has 
established  itself;  demand  will  force  the  buyers  into 
the  market,  and  so  these  canners  are  bound  to  get  the 
call.  Why  can’t  they  behave? 

Cold  weather  has  brought  some  attention  to  oysters, 
and  the  raw  stock  is  holding  so  high  that  cove,  or 
canned  oysters  ought  to  feel  an  added  call.  5  ounce 
are  quoted  in  this  market  at  80c  and  10  ounce  at  $1.70. 
Both  of  these  will  furnish  a  delightful  meal  for  very 
much  less  than  if  fresh,  raw  oysters  are  bought,  and 
better,  too. 

MARKET  SIGNS — Under  Sales  Tips,  in  The  Bulle¬ 
tin  put  out  by  the  National  Wholesale  Grocers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  for  December  we  find  the  following: 

“Canned  goods  sales  are  on  all  over  the  country. 
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One  wholesaler  reports  latest  packing  figures 
from  California  to  his  retailers  with  the  admoni¬ 
tion  that  these  prices  can't  last."  (Italics  are 
ours.) 

The  buyers  know  it;  isn’t  it  about  time  the  canners 
learned  ? 

And  here  is  another — and  you  should  read  it  in  the 
light  of  some  of  our  past  editorials: 

“Forty  million  Frenchmen  can’t  be  wrong  and 
neither  can  be  83,244  Americans  conducting  vol¬ 
untary  retail  outlets  for  the  688  voluntary  chains 
of  the  country,  is  the  way  one  wholesaler  puts  it.” 

Just  one  of  the  great  stones  in  that  solid  wall  (we 
call  it  a  buyers’  trust)  which  every  seller  of  foods 
goes  up  against — and  wonders  why  he  can’t  get  a 
price  above  cost. 

And  while  you  are  reading  the  signs,  let  the  food 
distributors  do  some  serious  thinking  also.  They  have 
the  food  producers  at  their  mercy,  and  they  are  going 
too  far.  Study  this  for  a  moment: 

The  Journal  of  Commerce's  Price  Index  as  of  De¬ 
cember  5th: 

1927-1929=100. 

- Average - Dec.  3 

1929  1930  1931  1932 


General  Index .  99.0  81.2  67.3  B7.4 

Grain  .  93.7  77.3  63.5  33.6 

Food  .  99.9  79.7  64.2  Bl.7 

Textiles  .  96.9  73.1  54.4  38.6 

Fuel  .  96.9  84.9  70.0  72.4 

Iron  and  Steel . 100.9  90.7  83.2  75.2 

Nonferrous  Metals . 108.6  82.8  61.0  46.7 

Building  Materials .  99.4  93.5  75.2  69.1 

Paint  Materials . 100.4  90.4  66.2  55.8 

Chemicasl  .  99.4  94.7  83.2  79.2 

Pulp  and  Paper .  97.6  94.1  85.9  70.8 


You  will  notice  that  foods  held  up  well  with  other 
commodities  during  ’29,  ’30  and  ’31,  but  are  now  well 
below  the  average  index,  and  lower  than  many  un¬ 
essentials,  in  considering  preservation  of  life,  only 
three  being  lower,  and  two  of  them  are  farm  products 
whose  great  bulk  pull  down  the  averages.  Just  con¬ 
crete  evidence  that  the  drive  against  foods  has  been 
the  hardest,  the  most  intense  of  all.  Match  that  in 
any  recorded  period  of  history.  A  people  that  hasn’t 
sense  enough  to  take  care  of  its  food  supply,  and  the 
suppliers.  Iron  and  steel  have  always  been  regarded 
as  the  “barometers  of  trade,”  yet  foods  are  50  per 
cent  below  their  scale. 

Recently  we  commented  upon  the  exports  of  staple 
canned  vegetables  for  the  month  of  September,  and 
it  was  generally  thought  that  that  month  witnessed 
the  high-water  point  of  such  exports.  Now  October 
comes  along  and  shows  an  increase  over  September. 
Here  are  some  figures,  and  we  have  included  ship¬ 
ments  to  Hawaii  and  Porto  Rico  in  the  totals:  Aspar¬ 
agus,  903,275  pounds;  pork  and  beans,  580,938  pounds; 
corn,  167,939  pounds;  peas,  228,472  pounds;  soups, 
247,839  pounds;  tomatoes,  1,018,962  pounds.  The 
world  is  evidently  coming  to  like  our  canned  foods, 
and  it  would  undoubtedly  buy  a  great  deal  more  if 
our  money  exchange  rate  were  sensible,  in  other  words 
if  the  usurious  banking  charges  were  taken  off.  With 
increasing  competition  from  that  quarter  possibly  our 
local  food  distributors  would  find  it  profitable  to  pay 
the  food  producers  a  living  wage. 


NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “NEW  YORK  STATER” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Firm  Prices  Indicate  Strength — Higher  Prices  Are  Looked 
For — Grapefruit  Holds  the  Stage — Peas  and  Tomatoes  With¬ 
stand  Pressure — Short  Sardine  Pack  Fails  to 
Influence  Market. 

New  York,  December  8,  1932. 

RICES  STABLE  —  Although  trading  continues 
along  the  usual  dull  seasonal  lines  at  this  time 
of  the  year,  the  trade  holds  that  the  continued 
firmness  of  prices  throughout  the  general  price  list 
indicates  a  strong  undertone  in  the  market. 

While  activity  is  limited  to  small  replacement  orders 
for  spot  needs,  the  lack  of  any  sales  pressure  despite 
this  dullness  is  held  to  reflect  the  strong  statistical 
position  of  practically  all  major  packs.  Canners 
apparently  are  strongly  enough  financed  to  wait-out 
this  inactive  period  and  thus  no  distress  selling  has 
been  afflicting  the  market. 

MARKET  OUTLOOK — While  no  sweeping  advances 
are  looked  for  in  price  postings,  the  trade  holds  that 
higher  prices  are  inevitable  in  many  items.  Small 
stocks  coupled  with  continued  public  demand  will  force 
prices  into  higher  levels  although  the  curtailed  pur¬ 
chasing  power  of  the  public  will  tend  to  hinder  any 
sudden  advances. 

Factors  here  are  divided  on  the  higher  price  question 
with  some  holding  that  higher  prices  will  result  in 
impaired  sales  volume  with  consumers  switching  to 
some  other  item  while  the  proponents  of  higher  prices 
contend  that  minor  advances,  which,  in  many  in¬ 
stances,  would  be  ample  to  enable  the  packer  to  close 
the  season  even,  or  with  a  slight  profit,  would  act  as 
no  deterrent  to  sales  and  would  aid  the  packer  in  his 
fight  to  remain  “alive”  in  the  canning  field. 

Any  definite  gain  in  employment,  however,  with  the 
corresponding  rise  in  purchasing  power  would  quickly 
be  refletced  in  higher  prices,  it  was  declared.  Packing 
this  stimulous,  the  market  will  have  to  find  its  own 
price  level. 

GRAPEFRUIT— No.  2s  were  posted  at  $1.02i/-», 
Tampa,  in  formal  opening  prices  released  here  by  the 
Florida  Fruit  Canners,  Ltd.,  and  the  Polk  Company, 
compared  with  opening  prices  of  $1.10  posted  for  the 
same  size  last  week  by  the  Florida  Citrus  Exchange. 
Another  independent  factor  met  the  $1.02i/>  level  later 
in  the  week. 

The  lower  prices  were  actuated  by  a  desire  of  the 
two  packers  to  maintain  grapefruit  on  a  competitive 
price  basis  with  other  fruit  by  making  it  a  “15-cent 
seller,”  it  was  announced  by  their  local  brokers.  Little 
profit  is  afforded  at  the  present  price,  with  the  Polk 
Company  declaring  that  “we  have  hopes  of  lower  fruit 
prices  before  February  1  and  therefore  cannot  guar¬ 
antee  against  our  own  decline  until  that  date.  A  price 
of  50c  a  box  is  now  being  paid.” 

Other  sizes  were  priced  proportionately  under  the 
level  of  the  advertised  brands.  The  trade  is  showing 
little  interest  in  either  classification,  however,  with 
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present  stocks  seemingly  ample  to  supply  needs  until 
the  new  pack  is  definitely  under  way. 

VEGETABLES — Prices  were  well  sustained  despite 
the  pressure  being  exerted  in  peas  to  force  standards 
lower,  with  corn  and  tomatoes  holding  steady.  Fancy 
peas  are  not  moving  very  well  and  trade  reports  are 
that  some  concessions  are  available  on  firm  orders. 
Standards,  however,  are  firmly  entrenched  and  packers 
are  resisting  any  move  towards  lower  prices. 

Tomatoes  are  holding  up  well  under  the  strain  of 
the  inactive  market  with  apparently  any  danger  of 
distress  lots  from  Southern  packers  well  out  of  the 
way.  Packers  seem  well  convinced  that  prices  will 
move  higher  despite  the  pressure  exerted  to  keep  to¬ 
matoes  on  a  basis  where  chains  can  retail  them  at  5 
cents  a  can.  If  the  canners  are  financed  well-enough  to 
hold  out  for  their  price,  buyers  will  have  to  pay,  for 
there  are  no  surplus  stocks  around  any  buyer’s  ware¬ 
house  this  winter. 

SARDINES — Present  indications  point  to  a  total 
pack  in  Maine  of  approximately  425,000  cases  for  the 
season,  compared  with  a  pack  of  more  than  800,000 
cases  in  1931  and  1,300,000  in  the  preceding  year. 

The  market  here  showed  little  reflection  of  this  bull¬ 
ish  development  but  packers  are  less  willing  to  sell  at 
present  prices  while  a  few  are  considering  advances. 
Any  show  of  firmness  in  general  market  conditions 
would  see  prices  quickly  advance  into  higher  ground, 
it  is  felt  in  the  trade. 

PINEAPPLE — The  end  on  December  1  of  the  free- 
deal  arrangement  whereby  each  purchaser  of  10s, 
crushed  in  juice,  at  $4.25  per  dozen  received  one  case 
free  with  each  three  bought,  thus  averaging  $3.19  a 
case,  was  followed  by  an  increase  of  16  cents  a  case  to 
a  flat  price  of  $3.35,  f.  o.  b.  San  Francisco. 

This  price  applies  to  the  10s  fancy  crushed  in  juice 
for  pies  and  pastry  and  to  special  confectioners,  crushed 
for  manufacturing  purposes,  and  is  subject  to  change 
without  notice.  The  new  price  was  guaranteed  against 
a  decline  of  individual  packers  on  unshipped  orders 
and  goods  in  transit  and  unsold  floor  stocks  in  buyers’ 
warehouses  from  shipments  sold  at  these  prices  are 
also  guaranteed  for  60  days  from  the  date  of  arrival. 

SALMON — Prices  of  Alaska  reds  are  now  well  estab¬ 
lished  at  $1.45,  coast,  while  pinks  are  well  held  at  85 
cents,  coast.  Packers  have  the  market  well  in  hand  in 
practically  all  grades,  aided  by  the  curtailed  packs  this 
season,  and  there  is  little  unsettling  sales  pressure 
noted  in  the  market.  Fancy  salmon  continues  in  small 
supply  with  good  demand  reported. 

BERRIES — With  carry  over  stocks  well  cleaned  out 
of  the  market  here,  the  new  pack  of  Maine  blueberries 
is  well  sustained  at  $4.50,  factory,  with  few  offerings 
available  under  this  level. 

FRUITS — The  market  is  holding  well  but  is  virtually 
motionless.  Prices  are  steady  at  current  levels  although 
movements  are  confined  to  routine  orders.  A  few  sales 
of  cheap  peaches  out  of  California  failed  to  affect  the 
market  to  any  appreciable  degree. 


DIVIDENDS  DECLARED — The  regular  quarterly 
dividend  of  $1  was  voted  on  the  common  stock  of  the 
McKeesport  Tin  Plate  Company,  payable  January  1 
to  holders  of  record  December  15.  Directors  of  the 
Metal  Package  Corporation  declared  the  regular  quar¬ 
terly  disbursement  of  $1  on  the  common  stock,  payable 
January  2  to  stock  of  record  December  10. 

CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  “ILLINOIS” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Scrap  Between  Relief  Commission  and  County  Commis¬ 
sioners — Brokers  Report  Fair  Business — Now  is  the  Time  for 
Distributors  to  Buy  California  Canned  Fruits — Some 
Vegetable  Items. 

Chicago,  December  8,  1932. 

MERGENCY  RELIEF  AGAIN— Wherever  you  go 
around  this  market  and  wherever  groups  of 
brokers,  buyers,  and  grocerj-men  are  found,  it’s  a 
certainty  you’ll  hear  them  talking  about  the — off  again 
— on  again — Finnegan — situation  of  the  Emergency 
Relief.  As  reported  last  week  in  this  column,  the 
County  Commissioners  awarded  the  bid  to  Steele 
Wedeles  Company  (one  of  our  old  line  wholesale  gro¬ 
cers  here)  for  the  three  months  beginning  December 
1st  but  that  award  wasn’t  48  hours  old  before  it 
was  rescinded.  There  is  some  kind  of  a  scrap  on  be¬ 
tween  the  Emergency  Relief  Commission  and  the 
County  Commissioners.  Some  say  that  the  National 
Tea  Company  (one  of  our  principal  chains)  has  made 
a  determined  bid  for  the  business.  It  is  all  topsy-turvy 
with  the  result  that  a  talk-fest  has  resulted. 

GENERAL  CONDITIONS— While  at  this  season 
of  the  year,  it  is  naturally  expected  that  general  buy¬ 
ing  would  slow  up,  still  Chicago  brokers  report  a 
better  than  seasonable  demand  for  many  items  in  the 
canned  food  line.  Stocks  are  not  heavy  among  the 
distributors  in  this  district  and  already  some  orders 
are  being  entered  for  delivery  first  week  in  January. 
There  is  little  change  in  values  from  day  to  day  and 
not  much  to  be  expected  in  the  way  of  price  develop¬ 
ment  until  after  January  1st. 

PINEAPPLE — The  new  and  intensive  advertising, 
is  meeting  with  favorable  reception  by  all  factors. 
Only  words  of  commendation  are  heard.  That  it  will 
increase  consumer  demand  and  acceptance  on  this 
most  meritorious  fruit,  seems  to  be  a  foregone  conclu¬ 
sion. 

BEER — Just  what  effect,  if  any,  will  legalized  beer 
have  upon  the  grocery  industry?  There  is  continued 
discussion  on  that  subject.  Some  argue  that  the  gro¬ 
cery  trade  (including  wholesale  and  retail  end  as  well 
as  the  chain)  is  on  the  brink  of  a  new  development  in 
distribution;  that  it  has  the  organization  and  an  ex¬ 
cellent  back-ground  for  the  proper  and  faithful  per¬ 
formance  of  a  service  that  will  quite  naturally  be 
rather  exacting. 
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CALIFORNIA  FRUITS  —  A  prominent  canned 
food  factor  has  just  returned  from  a  “swing  around 
the  circle,”  and  in  conversation  with  him  he  pointed 
out: 

1.  Contrary  to  the  general  belief,  there  are  not  many 
peaches  unsold  in  California  and  the  market  is 
scheduled  to  rule  at  higher  levels  soon. 

2.  In  the  Pacific  Northwest  as  well  as  in  California, 
pears  are  in  light  supply  and  not  enough  to  run 
through  to  the  new  packing. 

3.  In  Oregon  and  Washington  there  never  was  such 
a  light  supply  of  berries  as  that  of  today. 

This  gentleman  argued  that  now  was  the  time  for 
forward-looking  distributors  to  anticipate  wants  and 
to  purchase  what  they  will  need  for  the  coming  six 
months.  He  might  be  right  but  with  the  heavy  unem¬ 
ployment  in  Chicago,  the  buyer  to  whom  you  speak 
along  such  a  line  replies  “where  are  the  people  going 
to  get  the  money  to  buy  fruits,  berries,  and  what  have 
you?” 

PEAS — The  market  is  well  sustained.  90c  f.  o.  b. 
Wisconsin  cannery  is  bottom  on  standard  grade.  It 
is  claimed  impossible  to  buy  at  less,  and  even  90c  lots 
are  scarce.  There  is  a  better  movement  in  numbers 
like  extra  standard  No.  2  Alaskas;  standard  No.  2 
sieve  Alaskas,  and  extra  standard  No.  1  Alaskas  (all 
in  No.  2  tin)  and  a  little  confidence  is  creeping  in  as 
applied  to  these  small  siftings. 

TOMATOES — The  outstanding  feature  in  the  Mid- 
dlewest  is  the  scarcity  of  No.  21/2  standard  tomatoes 
and  the  firmness  at  which  that  item  is  held.  82V2C  to 
85c  f.  0.  b.  Indiana  cannery  seems  to  be  the  lowest 
price.  Quite  in  contrast  to  the  firmness  exhibited  in 
No.  21/2  tins  is  the  weakness  that  has  developed  in 
No.  2  tins.  On  the  latter,  STI/jC  f.  o.  b.  Indiana  can¬ 
nery,  or  62V2C,  delivered  Chicago,  is  freely  quoted,  and 
excellent  quality  lots  available. 

CORN — This  market  continues  sluggish.  Here  and 
there  a  lot  shows  up  at  55c  but  even  such  packing  is 
not  bought  quickly  as  was  the  case  a  month  or  so  ago. 
The  better  grades  of  corn  are  extremely  quiet.  Some 
No.  1  tins  good  extra  standard  corn  from  Indiana  were 
sold  in  Chicago  at  STi/oc  delivered. 

BEETS — Everyone  asks  what  has  become  of  the 
demand  that  beets  formerly  enjoyed?  The  wholesale 
grocer  and  the  chain  are  simply  not  selling  beets  like 
they  use  to.  Is  it  because  of  the  influx  of  fresh  beets? 
Prices  certainly  are  low  enough  on  the  canned  article. 
No.  2V2  select  fancy  Wisconsin  beets  are  available  at 
55c  to  60c  f.  o.  b.  Wisconsin  cannery. 

PUMPKIN — Here  is  an  item  that  is  real  tonic  to 
the  bull.  Pumpkin  throughout  Indiana  and  Illinois 
today  is  just  about  cleaned  up.  Few  indeed  are  the  lots 
available.  The  market  is  held  firm  on  the  following 
basis : 

No.  2  select  extra  standard  pumpkin,  65c  cannery; 
24  No.  21/2  select  extra  standard  pumpkin,  90c  can¬ 
nery;  6  No.  10  select  extra  standard  pumpkin,  $2.75 
cannery. 

PERSONAL — The  firm  name  of  Albert  F.  Bridges 
&  Company  (one  of  Chicago’s  best  known  jobbers) 
will  be  discontinued  as  of  December  1st,  1932.  and  the 


name  will  be  Franklin  MacVeagh  &  Company,  1341 
South  Clinton  Street,  Chicago.  Some  few  months  ago 
Albert  F.  Bridges  &  Company  purchased  the  stock  and 
good  will  of  the  old  house  of  MacVeagh  and  in  sending 
out  their  special  announcement  changing  the  name 
from  Bridges  to  MacVeagh,  they  write: 

“The  firm  of  Albert  F.  Bridges  &  Company  will  be 
discontinued.  However,  we  assure  you  that  the  repu¬ 
tation  for  quality  and  service,  built  up  under  this 
name,  will  be  maintained.  It  will  be  merged  with  the 
name  of  one  of  the  oldest  and  best  known  houses  in 
the  country — Franklin  MacVeagh  &  Company.” 

GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  “BAYOU” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Have  Shrimp  in  Your  Diet  for  Flu  Preventative — Shrimp  Has 
Important  Vitamins — ^The  Doctors  Should  Give  the  Seafood 
Dealers  a  Break — Small  Oyster  Pack  is  Looked  For. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  December  8,  1932. 

S  SHRIMP  A  PREVENTATIVE  OF  FLU  AND 

PNEUMONIA? — An  Associated  Press  article  ap¬ 
pearing  in  the  Mobile  Register  of  November  27, 
recommends  the  eating  of  shrimp  to  increase  the  re¬ 
sisting  power  of  the  body  to  infection,  especially  to 
colds,  and  as  a  cold  is  the  forerunner  of  flu  and  pneu¬ 
monia,  it  follows  that  a  shrimp  diet  would  be  very 
effective  in  warding  off  flu  and  pneumonia. 

Well  persons  go  to  the  discomfort  of  taking  shots  of 
cold  serum  as  a  preventative  of  flu  and  pneumonia, 
when  they  can  get  the  same  results  by  simply  including 
shrimp  in  their  diet,  which  is  cheaper  and  decidedly 
more  pleasant  to  take. 

Shrimp  can  be  prepared  in  several  different  ways, 
such  as  boiled,  stewed,  salads,  gumbo,  fried,  jambalaya 
or  baked,  so  no  danger  of  growing  tired  of  same. 
Shrimp  are  delicious  any  way  fixed,  therefore  why 
not  keep  healthy  the  pleasant  way. 

The  article  follows: 

“DIET  OF  SHRIMP  WILL  BANISH  WOE  OVER 
ILL  HEALTH — New  Orleans,  La.,  November  26  (A. 
P.) — If  your  eyes  get  sore  at  this  time  of  the  year  such 
as  is  caused  by  a  head  cold  or  you  suffer  from  sinus 
trouble  or  have  general  lack  of  resistance  to  infections, 
and  you  want  to  live  a  long  life — eat  more  shrimp. 

“If  you  have  children  inclined  to  bowleggedness  or 
who  are  easily  subject  to  breaking  a  finger,  arm  or 
leg  serve  them  more  shrimp  for  systematic  corrections 
by  important  vitamins,  say  the  discoverers. 

“This  is  the  advice  given  by  Miss  Margaret  C. 
Moore,  graduate  student  in  Tulane  University  depart¬ 
ment  of  chemistry,  as  the  result  of  her  experiments 
with  litters  of  pedigreed  rats  from  Tulane  physiology 
department. 

“Miss  Moore’s  report,  announced  tonight,  declared 
that  shrimp  possess  the  important  vitamins  A  and  D, 
and  may  be  considered  as  a  medicine  as  well  as  a  food 
because  of  their  curative  and  health-giving  value. 
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“In  addition,  Professor  Hal  W.  Mosely,  head  of  the 
university  chemistry  department  under  which  Miss 
Moore  carried  out  her  experiments,  declared  the  cook¬ 
ing  of  the  shrimp  has  no  effect  on  their  vitamin  con¬ 
tent. 

“  ‘You  need  not  worry  about  whether  they  are 
canned  shrimp  or  fresh  shrimp,’  he  said. 

“Vitamin  A,  it  is  shown  by  a  chart  issued  by  the 
American  Medical  Association,  prevents  all  sorts  of 
infections,  principally  infections  of  the  eye  and  the 
respiration  system,  promotes  growth  and  a  long  life, 
maintains  general  good  health  and  vigor,  stimulates 
appetite  and  digestion,  is  essential  to  normal  reproduc¬ 
tion  and  the  rearing  of  the  young  and  maintains  sound 
epithelial  tissues. 

“Vitamin  D,  says  the  chart,  regulates  the  metabol¬ 
ism  and  absorption  of  the  bone  forming  elements — 
calcium  and  phosphorus,  regulates  the  mineral  metab¬ 
olism  of  the  bones  and  teeth,  and  is  required  of  mothers 
to  prevent  rickets  in  the  young. 

“Miss  Moore  said  she  discovered  the  presence  of 
vitamin  A  and  D  in  shrimp  by  feeding  one  group  of 
rats  a  diet  lacking  in  these  vitamins. 

“After  these  rats  had  developed  diseases  because  of 
the  absence  of  these  vitamins,  she  said,  she  added 
Louisna  shrimp  to  the  diet,  causing  the  rats  to  re¬ 
cover. 

“Miss  Moore  received  her  B.S.  degree  in  1921  from 
the  University  of  Chicago.” 

Doctors  prescribe  some  horrible  tasting  drugs  to 
prevent  diseases,  when  they  could  just  as  well  prescribe 
palatable  foods  that  are  just  as  effective,  therefore  let 
the  doctors  give  the  seafood  dealers  the  break  that  is 
coming  to  them  and  prescribe  shrimp  or  other  foods 
that  will  produce  the  same  results. 

The  price  of  canned  shrimp  is  80c  per  dozen  for 
No.  1  medium  and  90c  per  dozen  for  No.  1  fancy, 
f.  o.  b.  cannery. 

OYSTERS — The  prospects  for  a  big  oyster  pack  in 
this  section  this  year  gets  more  gloomy  as  we  go  into 
the  season  and  the  canneries  outline  their  future 
operations.  The  seafood  factories  this  year  seem  to 
be  more  reluctant  than  ever  to  venture  into  canning 
operations,  hence  the  indications  are  that  there  will 
be  less  oysters  packed  than  last  year. 

Alabama  is  out  of  the  picture,  as  far  as  the  canning 
of  oysters  is  concerned,  because  the  oyster  tongers 
report  that  oysters  are  too  scarce  on  the  Alabama 
reefs  to  supply  even  one  cannery,  therefore  Alabama 
cannot  be  depended  on  to  furnish  cove  oysters  this 
year. 

There  is  one  seafood  factory  canning  oysters  in 
Biloxi,  Miss.,  at  present  and  no  doubt  a  few  more  will 
start  up  in  a  week  or  two,  but  from  present  indications 
there  will  not  be  half  of  the  factories  canning  oysters 
this  year  that  there  were  in  normal  times. 

The  price  of  the  new  pack  cove  oysters  is  70c  per 
dozen  for  5-ounce  cans  and  $1.40  per  dozen  for  10- 
ounce  cans,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By “BERKELEY” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Despite  Light  Holdings  Some  Concessions  Are  Being  Made — 
Pie  Fruits  Now  Strongest — Some  Pineapple  Advances — Widen¬ 
ing  the  Consuming  Field. 

San  Francisco,  December  8,  1932. 

MALL  ORDERS — The  heavy  movement  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  canned  fruits  during  July,  August,  Sep¬ 
tember  and  October,  is  having  its  effect  on  the 
market  and  sales  are  now  confined  to  rather  small 
lots.  Jobbers’  stocks  throughout  the  country  are  in 
good  shape  and  little  buying  activity  is  expected  until 
after  the  first  of  the  year.  Despite  the  fact  that  the 
fruit  pack,  taken  as  a  whole,  was  the  smallest  in  the 
past  ten  years,  and  holdings  in  first  hands  are  lim¬ 
ited,  some  of  the  smaller  packers  are  finding  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  make  concessions  to  secure  ready  cash  and 
there  is  considerable  price  shading  going  on.  Prices 
at  this  writing  are  scarcely  as  stable  as  they  were  a 
month  or  so  ago  but  the  larger  interests  are  holding 
firm  and  are  looking  forward  to  moving  their  stocks 
later  in  the  season  at  present  top  quotations,  or  even 
at  an  advance.  Export  business  is  practically  at  a 
standstill,  owing  to  the  heavy  sales  and  shipments 
made  a  short  time  ago.  It  is  now  understood  that 
some  of  the  shipments  made  in  September  and  Octo¬ 
ber  do  not  represent  actual  sales,  but  were  made  on 
a  consignment  basis. 

PIES — Pie  fruits  are  now  one  of  the  strongest 
items  in  the  list  and  some  of  the  leading  canners  sug¬ 
gest  that  a  real  shortage  is  in  sight.  Prices  on  these 
are  being  more  firmly  maintained  than  are  those  on 
the  Fancy,  Choice  and  Standard  grades.  This  is  par¬ 
ticularly  true  of  peaches,  apricots,  pears  and  cherries. 
Prices  on  these  lines  are  about  the  same  with  all 
packers. 

PINEAPPLE — An  advance  of  about  sixteen  cents 
a  dozen  on  No.  10  crushed  pineapple  in  juice  has  been 
named  by  packers  of  Hawaiian  pineapple.  The  in¬ 
crease  came  as  a  result  of  the  special  offer  expiring 
December  1,  in  which  one  case  free  was  offered  with 
each  three  bought  at  $4,25  a  case.  The  new  price 
became  effective  December  1.  A  similar  advance  was 
made  on  other  grades  on  September  3. 

THE  NEW  RATES — Late  in  November  transcon¬ 
tinental  railroads  reduced  freight  rates  on  canned 
foods  in  carload  lots  from  California,  Oregon,  Wash¬ 
ington  and  Idaho  to  points  east  of  Colorado,  but  not 
including  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  Canned  fish  was 
not  included  in  the  list,  since  the  carriers  did  not  ask 
permission  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
to  make  a  reduction  in  the  rate  on  this  item.  Freight 
rates  on  canned  fish  were  already  lower  than  those 
on  other  canned  products.  The  new  rates  of  90  cents 
and  $1.05  per  hundred  pounds,  respectively  on  mini¬ 
mum  60,000  pound  and  40,000  pound  cars,  succeed 
the  old  rates  of  $1.05  and  $1.28. 

(  Continued  on  pase  25  ) 
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What  Canned  Foods  Distributors 

are  Doing 


FOOD  INDUSTRY  RECEIVED  30  PER  CENT  OF  NATION’S 
ANNUAL  INCOME  IN  1932,  COMPARED  WITH  25 
PER  CENT  IN  1929,  TRADE  SURVEY  DISCLOSES 

E  SPITE  the  curtailed  buying  power  of  consumers  due  to 
lower  incomes  resulting  from  the  current  depression,  sales 
in  the  grocery  trade  have  been  remarkably  well  sustained  dur¬ 
ing  the  current  year,  receiving  on  the  basis  of  present  indica¬ 
tions,  approximately  30  per  cent  of  the  nation’s  income  for  the 
year,  compared  with  25  per  cent  in  1929,  a  survey  of  the  gro¬ 
cery  trade  contained  in  the  current  issue  of  Dun’s  Review 
discloses. 

This  increase,  however,  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  peo¬ 
ple  are  eating  more,  it  was  pointed  out,  but  rather  to  the  con¬ 
traction  of  the  country’s  total  income  from  nearly  $85,000,- 
000,000  to  under  $50,000,000,000  in  1932,  which  meant  that  the 
chief  portion  of  the  family’s  expenditures  necessarily  fell  in 
the  foodstuff  category,  with  the  resultant  increase  in  percent¬ 
age  ratio. 

TONNAGE  DIP  MODERATE 

“In  point  of  tonnage,”  the  trade  organ  continued,  “the  decline 
in  the  sales  of  groceries  has  been  moderate  this  year,  and  has 
been  consistent  with  the  average  decrease  of  around  15  per  cent 
in  the  average  price  level.  During  August  and  September, 
advances  in  commodity  prices  were  of  material  aid  to  large 
grocery  retailers  as  they  halted  inventory  losses,  which  had 
been  a  severe  handicap,  and  resulted  in  a  slight  widening  of 
profit  margins.  Since  the  middle  of  October,  the  weakness  of 
the  leading  items  in  the  foodstuffs  division  has  been  persistent, 
and  the  trend  is  still  downward,  to  some  extent.  Substantial 
distribution  of  food  products  and  groceries  through  the  welfare 
organizations  has  been  a  factor  in  this  line,  but  purchases  for 
this  purpose  are  made  principally  direct  from  manufacturers 
and  distributed  to  the  consumer.” 

September  and  October  found  good  demand  for  cantled  foods. 
Dun’s  continued,  but  as  the  majority  of  the  wholesalers  are 
well  covered  on  their  requirements  for  the  present,  the  market 
is  now  rather  dull.  The  unfavorable  effect  of  the  presence  of 
considerable  stocks  of  fresh  vegetables  in  the  markets  has  cut 
down  consumption  of  canned  vegetables  somewhat.  Canned 
food  distributors  report  that  sales  are  fully  equal  to  those  of 
last  year,  even  at  the  lower  prices. 

The  survey  cited  the  improved  statistical  condition  of  the 
wholesale  canned  foods  markets,  pointing  out  that  the  low 
carryovers  coupled  with  the  curtailed  production  during  the 
past  season  places  the  canners  in  a  much  better  technical  posi¬ 
tion  as  the  winter  season  commences  than  was  the  case  at  the 
corresponding  time  a  year  ago. 

BRIGHTER  OUTLOOK  SEEN 

“A  distinctly  brighter  outlook  now  is  noted  in  the  grocery 
trade,  taken  as  a  whole,”  it  was  continued.  “This  is  not  because 
of  any  marked  increase  in  business,  as  yet,  but  is  due  to  the 
feeling  of  greater  confidence  and  the  generally  better  attitude 
which  prevails.  As  nearly  one-half  of  all  employed  workers  are 
engaged  in  the  production,  distribution,  or  serving  of  foods,  any 
change  in  the  condition  of  the  foodstuffs  industry  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  reflection  of  the  entire  commercial  trend.  The  curtail¬ 
ment  of  retail  credit  to  consumers  and  the  low  prices  of  the 
majority  of  the  staple  commodities  are  mentioned  among  the 
unfavorable  factors  now  affecting  this  line.” 


The  survey  traced  the  trend  of  grocery  business  in  prac¬ 
tically  all  sections  of  the  country  with  wholesale  grocery  houses 
in  the  Philadelphia  area  reporting  tonnage  showing  a  gain  over 
last  year’s  comparative  total  in  volume  although  the  dollar  total 
is  slightly  lower.  “All  low-priced  items  are  selling  freely,  as 
the  trade  still  seems  to  be  looking  for  bargains.  Prices  are 
fairly  steady  now,  and  a  higher  trend  is  in  evidence  with 
present  indications  favorable  for  a  slow,  gradual  improvement 
in  the  general  trade,”  the  reports  from  this  section  declared. 


CLEVELAND  SALES  LOWER 

The  wholesale  grocery  factors  in  the  Cleveland  district  re¬ 
ported  that  sales  in  the  first  ten  months  of  the  current  year 
were  off  approximately  22  per  cent  from  the  like  period  last 
year.  “With  some  of  the  small  retailers  showing  recessions  of 
as  much  as  25  to  30  per  cent,  in  some  instances.”  The  volume 
of  the  larger  chain  units,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  pointed  out 
in  the  reports,  held  about  8  per  cent  under  the  1931  totals,  and 
most  of  this  was  caused  by  the  continuous  decline  in  prices. 
Retailers  are  buying  cautiously,  the  report  concluded,  and  whole¬ 
salers  are  endeavoring  to  keep  their  inventories  as  low  as 
possible. 

Unsettlement  in  commodity  prices  has  been  a  constant  source 
of  worry  to  produce  dealers,  market  gardeners,  and  grocers  in 
the  Detroit  territory.  Dun’s  Review  contended.  “Grocery  prices, 
which  had  weakened  during  the  first  three  weeks  of  November, 
have  stiffened  slightly,  although  they  are  still  about  9  per  cent 
under  the  figures  for  November,  1931,”  it  was  continued.  “Al¬ 
though  the  unit  volume  of  sales  is  nearly  16  per  cent  under  the 
total  of  last  year,  the  trade  has  been  affected  less  by  the  uni¬ 
versal  reduction  in  purchasing  power,  because  its  activities  are 
identified  with  prime  necessities.  Potential  demand  does  not 
vary  as  much  as  sales  records  in  dollars  indicates.  Until  sup¬ 
ply  and  demand  will  have  been  adjusted  to  changing  conditions, 
and  a  sound  method  of  controlling  production  evolved,  profits 
will  be  erratic  even  among  the  major  chain-stores  systems 
wherein  competition  is  growing  more  and  more  severe.” 

SALES  DECLINE  24  PER  CENT 

A  decline  of  24  to  26  per  cent  in  dollar  volume  and  from  6  to 
8  per  cent  in  tonnage  for  the  first  ten  months  of  1932  was 
shown  in  reports  from  major  factors  in  the  wholesale  grocery 
field  in  the  Indianapolis  area  when  compared  with  the  totals  in 
the  corresponding  ten  months  last  year. 

“The  most  active  demand  at  present  is  for  foods  in  the  lower 
price  brackets,”  the  reports  disclosed.  “Fancy  groceries,  which 
make  up  a  large  percentage  of  distribution  in  normal  years, 
have  been  moving  slowly.  The  price  level  at  present  is  more 
or  less  stationary.  There  has  been  a  tendency  for  a  slight 
movement  upwards  on  such  commodities  as  coffees,  sugars,  can¬ 
ned  tomatoes,  peaches  and  peas.  Collections  have  been  unsat¬ 
isfactory,  and  outstandings,  compared  to  those  of  a  year  ago, 
are  from  10  to  18  per  cent  higher.” 

The  wholesale  grocery  business  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  reported 
volume  of  approximately  20  lower  below  that  of  last  year. 
Some  optimism  was  shown  that  the  increasing  strength  in 
tobacco  prices  in  the  country  districts  and  the  increasing  em¬ 
ployment  in  the  coal  mining  areas  would  aid  in  establishing 
prices  on  a  slightly  higher  level,  as  practically  all  items  are  in 
a  strong  statistical  position. 
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STAPLE  GOODS  IN  DEMAND 

Staple  goods  feature  demand  in  the  Norfolk,  Va.,  trading 
section,  wholesale  grocers  there  declared,  with  a  “tendency  on 
the  part  of  retailers  to  purchase  the  cheapest  grades,  excessive 
competition  being  met  wherever  possible,”  shown.  Wholesale 
and  retail  collections  were  held  to  be  comparatively  good,  this 
condition  being  accounted  for  principally  by  an  extremely  con¬ 
servative  credit  policy  which  has  been  forced  on  all  merchants. 
“On  the  whole,”  the  consensus  agreed,  “the  progressive  dealers 
show  a  marked  spirit  of  cheerfulness  regarding  the  course  of 
demand  in  the  near  future,  although  the  small  retailers  are 
finding  it  increasingly  difficult  to  meet  competition.” 

“Unit  deliveries  of  groceries  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  have  decreased 
from  25  to  40  per  cent,  with  a  monetary  decrease  of  about  25 
per  cent,  as  compared  with  the  record  for  the  same  period  of 
1931,”  the  survey  continued  tracing  the  trend  of  business  in 
the  wholesale  grocery  field  in  the  South.  “The  demand  is  for 
moderately-priced  merchandise,  with  collections  slow  and  irreg¬ 
ular. 

“No  important  changes  have  been  registered  in  the  grocery 
trade  at  Richmond,  Va.,  during  the  last  several  months  with 
the  average  price  level  about  15  per  cent  below  that  of  last 
year’s  corresponding  season,”  it  was  reported.  “While  current 
prices  show  a  firmer  tendency,  they  exhibit  no  signs  of  advanc¬ 
ing,  due  to  impaired  consumer  purchase  and  the  great  demand 
for  only  low-priced  merchandise.  Thus  far,  buying  for  the 
holidays  has  been  slow.” 

ST.  LOUIS  OPTIMISTIC 

Improved  economic  conditions  in  the  St.  Louis  territory  have 
led  to  a  more  cheerful  feeling  regarding  the  future  course  of 
demand  in  the  wholesale  grocery  trade  than  has  prevailed  for 
several  months.  Dun’s  reported.  Wholesale  and  retail  grocers 
report  that  dollar  sales  for  the  current  year  are  approximately 
5  per  cent  less  than  they  were  a  year  ago.  Unit  volume,  it  was 
disclosed,  generally  has  held  practically  even,  with  increases 
reported  in  some  instances. 

Movements  in  the  general  grocery  lines  in  Kansas  City  trad¬ 
ing  area  have  shown  a  better  tone  since  the  first  of  September, 
with  principal  wholesalers  there  expressing  “satisfaction”  with 
present  activities  to  Dun’s  Review.  It  was  pointed  out  that  it 
was  doubtful,  however,  if  the  tonnage  for  1932  will  equal  that 
of  last  year;  it  undoubtedly  will  be  less  in  dollar  volume  inas¬ 
much  as  the  general  level  of  prices  has  receded  at  least  10 
per  cent. 

DENVER  VOLUME  DIPS 

The  volume  of  grocery  sales  at  Denver  is  off  15  to  20  per 
cent  in  tonnage  and  8  to  15  per  cent  in  dollar  value  when 
compared  with  the  first  ten  months  last  year,  wholesalers’  state¬ 
ments  disclosed.  During  the  last  two  months,  however,  it  was 
revealed,  prices  have  been  fairly  stable,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  there  are  occasional  lots  of  distress  merchandise  reaching 
the  market.  Unemployment  and  low  prices  of  farm  products 
are  the  major  depressing  factors  in  conditions  in  Denver,  it 
was  declared. 

The  grocery  trade  in  Los  Angeles  showed  a  slight  improve¬ 
ment  in  conditions  over  last  year,  the  survey  stated.  Prices 
are  somewhat  easier  but  during  the  past  30  days,  an  increase 
has  been  noticed  in  several  items,  including  staples  not  affected 
by  seasonal  influences. 

INSOLVENCIES  ANALYZED 

In  most  of  the  eight  divisions  of  the  food  industry,  into 
which  the  analysis  of  insolvencies  has  been  broken  down,  1931 
marked  the  peak  record,  defaults  totalling  2,949,  while  the  lia¬ 
bilities  amounted  to  $28,739,759.  In  some  of  the  divisions,  this 
upward  trend  was  continued  during  the  first  ten  months  of  the 
current  year,  the  insolvency  record  of  R.  G.  Dun  &  Co.,  show¬ 
ing  2,732  defaults,  with  liabilities  of  $27,722,030. 

“In  the  groups  listing  retail  groceries  and  meats,  delicatessen 
stores,  wholesale  grocers,  and  wholesalers  of  produce,  both  the 
total  number  of  failures  and  the  total  amount  of  liabilities 
involved  for  the  first  ten  months  of  the  current  year  ran  in 
excess  of  those  for  the  entire  twelve  months  of  1931,”  Dun’s 
concluded. 


CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

(  Continued  from  page  23  ) 

WIDENING  THE  FIELD — Simon  J.  Lubin,  chief 
of  the  California  State  Bureau  of  Commerce,  San 
Francisco,  suggests  that  as  a  result  of  the  economic 
depression  California  foodstuffs  are  being  introduced 
into  numerous  new  outlets.  Large  relief  organiza¬ 
tions  throughout  the  nation  have  made  heavy  pur¬ 
chases  of  canned  and  dried  fruits,  canned  fish  and 
rice  as  nutritive  and  inexpensive  diet  items.  Repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  bureau  have  been  touring  the  coun¬ 
try  seeking  new  markets  for  California  products  and 
have  found  relief  administrations  extremely  inter¬ 
ested  in  many  items  produced  here  in  large  quanti¬ 
ties. 

ILLEGAL  FISHING — Numerous  complaints  have 
been  filed  with  the  Mexican  government  by  residents 
of  the  west  coast  to  the  effect  that  commercial  fisher¬ 
men  from  San  Diego  and  San  Pedro,  Calif.,  have  been 
cruising  within  the  Mexican  international  limits  and 
killing  fish  by  the  use  of  explosives.  The  depth 
charges,  it  is  pointed  out,  also  kills  millions  of  small 
unsaleable  fish.  A  considerable  part  of  the  fish  packed 
in  Southern  California  comes  from  Mexican  waters, 
the  use  of  refrigeration  equipment  having  made  long 
cruises  possible. 

NOTES 

Stockholders  of  the  Traung  Label  &  Lithograph  Company, 
San  Francisco,  have  approved  a  merger  with  the  Stecher  Litho¬ 
graphic  Company  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  whose  stockholders  had 
already  given  their  approval  to  the  deal.  The  new  company  is 
to  be  known  as  the  Stecher-Traub  Lithograph  Company.  Officers 
of  the  San  Francisco  concern  will  go  East  shortly  to  confer  with 
Stecher  executives  on  plans. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  San  Francisco,  was  able  to 
show  an  operating  profit  sufficient  to  cover  its  preferred  dividend, 
requirements  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1932, 
according  to  the  annual  report.  Bank  loans  were  completely 
wiped  out  during  the  year  and  bond  interest  was  earned  1.53 
times.  The  ratio  of  current  assets  to  current  liabilities  is  now 
16  to  1,  as  against  6.3  to  1  a  year  ago.  In  his  annual  report 
President  G.  D.  Crummey  stated  that  the  year  had  proved  one 
of  the  most  difficult  in  the  history  of  the  companies  comprising 
the  corporation,  since  the  industry  served,  which  includes  can- 
ners,  packers  and  growers  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  has  suffered 
from  the  severity  of  the  period  of  readjustment.  The  corpora¬ 
tion  has  made  heavy  charges  to  surplus  whenever  it  has  ap¬ 
peared  that  there  has  been  any  question  of  the  soundness  of 
asset  items.  An  additional  reserve  of  $75,000  for  doubtful  ac¬ 
counts  over  and  above  the  regular  percentage  of  sales  which 
has  always  proved  adequate  in  the  past  has  been  set  up. 

Frank  P.  Melt,  a  resident  of  Greater  San  Francisco  for  the 
past  twenty-five  years,  and  for  a  long  time  superintendent  of 
the  plant  of  the  Sunlit  Fruit  Company,  a  canning  concern  of 
Berkeley,  Calif.,  passed  away  at  his  Berkeley  home  November 
29.  After  serving  with  the  Berkeley  canning  concern  for  years 
he  was  for  ten  years  superintendent  in  canneries  in  the  Puyallup 
Valley  in  Washington.  He  is  survived  by  his  widow  and  six 
daughters. 

Pasquale  Biscegila,  head  of  the  Bisceglia  Bros.  Canning  Com¬ 
pany,  of  San  Jose,  Calif.,  passed  away  in  that  city  the  last 
week  in  November. 

Elvon  Musick,  president  of  the  Pineapple  Producers’  Co¬ 
operative  Association,  sailed  from  San  Francisco  for  Honolulu 
November  30. 

Henry  A.  White,  former  assistant  treasurer  of  Castle  3- 
Cooke,  Honolulu,  T.  H.,  has  been  elected  treasurer,  succeedin'^ 
Atherton  Richards,  who  has  been  elected  vice-president  and. 
general  manager  of  the  Hawaiian  Pineapple  Company,  Ltd. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 

Prices  given  represent  the  lowest  figure  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  size,  usual  terms  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  (unless 
otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  goods;  some  few 
may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date. 

Baltimore  figures  corrected  by  these  Brokers;  tThomas  J.  Meehan  &  Co.,  ’Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co.,  §Harry  H.  Mahool  &  Co. 

New  York  prices  corrected  by  our  Special  Correspondent,  fin  column  beaded  *‘N.  Y.”  indicates  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


Canned  Vegetables 


ASPARAGUS*  (California) 

White  Mammoth,  No. 

l’"el»‘d.  N‘>-  . 

Large,  No.  2% - - - - - 

Peeled.  No.  2% - 

Medium,  No.  2^..............-~~~..~~~~~ 


60  .65 

75  3.00 

.95 


Tips,  White,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq .  2.80 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  sq... . . 

BAKED  BEANSt 

16  oz.  . 40 

No.  21^  . 80 

No.  10  .  2.35 

BEANS* 

Stringless  Stand.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 

Standard  Cut  Green,  No.  10 . 

Standard  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

Standard  Cut  Wax.  No.  10 . 

Red  Kidney  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Standard,  No.  10 . 

LIMA  BEANS*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

No.  2  Tiny  Green . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Medium  Green . 

No.  10  . . . 

No.  2  Green  and  White . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2,  Fresh  White . 

No.  10  . . . 

Soaked,  No.  2 . 

BEETS* 


Balto. 

N.Y. 

SAUER  KR 
Standard.  N 

2.46 

No.  2% 

2.46 

No.  3  . 

eMee.e« 

No.  10  .... 

8.15 

2.86 

SPINACH* 

2.80 

2.75 

Standard,  > 

2.30 

2.75 

No.  2%  .. 

2.55 

2.76 

No.  3  .... 

2.80 

No.  10  .. 

•oe..... 

2.16 

California, 

2.40 

Standard, 

2.06 

Standard, 

65 


1.25 
7.00 
1.00 

5.25  5.26 

.76  .90 


1.30 

6.55 

1.05 


Whole,  No.  2.. 


Whole,  No.  10 .  3.00 

Cut,  No.  2 . 66 

Cut,  No.  10 . 2.76 

Diced,  No.  10 . 

t  AKR<US+ 

Standard  Sliced,  No.  2 . 76 

Sliced,  No.  10 .  3.26  , 

Standard,  Diced,  No.  2........ . 67%. 

Diced,  No.  10 .  3.00  . 

CORN* 

Golden  Bantam,  Fancy,  No.  2 . .  . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Extra'  Standard,  No.  10 . 

Shoepeg,  Fancy,  No.  2 . 90  , 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 82%. 

Standard,  No.  2 . 80 

Il<t  No.  . . 

Crushed,  Fancy,  No.  Z....................^..  .76 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . .65 

Standard,  No.  2 . 60 

Standard,  No.  10 . 3.50 


3.75 

.85 


.95 


.60 

4.00 


HOMINY* 

Standard  Split,  No.  3 . 90  . 

Split.  Np.  10 . 8.00  - 

.MIXED  VEGETABLES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 70  . . 

No.  10  .  4.00  . 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 80  . 

No.  10  .  4.26  . 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 85  . 

No.  10  . 

PEIAS*  (Baltimore  prices,  new  pack) 

No.  1  Petit  Pois . .....~. 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2b .  1.70 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  3s .  1.60 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s . 1.40 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  5s .  1.36 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  6s .  1.10 

No.  1  Elarly  June,  4s . . . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  Is .  1.25  1.50 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  2s _  1.10  1.26 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 92%  1.10 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 90  1.00 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  2s .  5.75  6.00 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  3s .  5.25  5.60 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas.  4s .  4.76  6.26 

PUMPKIN* 

Standard,  No.  2% . 90 

No.  3  . 80  1.00 

No.  10  . . 2.75  8.00 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 

Balto.  N.Y. 


.60 

.K5 


.80 


No.  2%  .  1.26 

.  1.30 

No.  10  . .'. .  4.00 

.  o.  b.  Coast 

No.  2% . 

No.  10 . 

SUCCOTASH* 

Standard  Green  Com,  Fresh  Limas, 

No.  2  . 

Standard  Green  Cora,  Dried  Limas, 

No.  2  . 

(Triple)  No.  2  (with  tomatoes) . 

SWEET  POTATOES* 

Standard,  No.  2,  F,  O.  B,  factory.... 

No.  2%  . 

No.  3  . . . 

No.  10 . .: .  2.60 

TOMATOES* 

Extra  Standard,  No.  l....,......„...... 

F.  O.  B.  County . . 

No.  2  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  3  .  1.06 

F.  O.  B.  County .  1.00 

No.  10  .  2.86 


2.65 


.85 


1.20 

3.50 


1.15 

3.76 


.85 

.76 

.90 

.70 

.86 

.90 


.60 

.46 

.76 

.70 


2.8.6 


.60  .65 

3.26  3.50 

Standard.  No.  1 . 

. 35 

. 36 

.37% 

.A7% . 

No.  2  . 

.  KK 

.60 

K7% 

No.  3  . 

.85 

1.10  . 

. 3214 

.70  . 

No.  10  . 

.  2.K0  ’ 

1.00  . . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

.  2.40 

3.05 

TOMATO  PUREE*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Standard,  No.  1,  Whole  Stock . 37%  .40 

No.  10.  Whole  Stock .  2.76  2.25 

Standard,  No.  1  Trimmings . 36  . 

No.  10  Trimmings .  2.60  . 

TOMATO  JUICE* 

No.  1  . 40  . 


Canned  Fruits 


APPLES*  (P.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Maine,  No.  10 . 

Michigan,  No.  10 . 

New  York,  No.  10 . 

Pennsylvania,  No.  10,  water . 

Pa..  No.  3 . 

Pa.,  No,  10,  solid  pack . 


APRICOTS*  (California) 

Standard,  No.  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2% . . . 

Fancy,  No.  2% . 

BLACKBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  8  . 

No.  10,  water......„......... 

No.  2,  Preserved . . 

No.  2,  in  Syrup.. 
BLUEBERRIES* 

Maine,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . . . . 

CHERRIES* 

Sta-ndard  Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

White  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

F-Ktra  Preserved,  No.  2 . . 

N.  Y.  Fancy,  R^  Pitted,  No.  10.... 

California  Standard,  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Fancy,  No.  2% . 

GOOSEBERRIES* 

Standard  Nq.  2« . . . 

No.  10  . . 

GRAPE  FRUIT* 

8  oz . 

No.  2  . 

No.  5  . . . . 

No.  I  Juice . . 

No.  2  Juice . . . 

No.  5  Juice . 

PEARS* 

Standards.  Keifer  No.  2,  in  syrup.. 

No.  2%  . 

California  Bartletts,  Standard  2%... 

Fancy  . . . 

Choice  . 

Standard,  No.  10 . 


1.15  1.15 

1.30  1.30 


.  1.35 

6.50  4.76 


4.00 


1.76 

2.00 

2.10 


.67% . 

1.10  1.35 

3.30  . 

.62% . 


2.85 


.86 

1.30 


1.90 

1.70 

4.76 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 

Balto.  N.Y. 

PEACHES* 

California  Standard.  No.  2%  Y.  C. 


'•Hiicv  N.,  Y.  C . 

Extra  Sliced  Yellow,  No.  1  Tails.... 

Seconds,  Yellow,  -  No.  3 . 

Pies.  ITnneeled.  N"  3  . 


P’NF  '  PP»  E* 


Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2 . 

Sliced  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Shredded.  Syrup.  No.  10.. 


Eastern  Pie,  Water,  No.  10.. 
Porto  Rico  No.  10 . 


1.16 

1.20 

1.30 

1.35 

.80 

3.36 

1.60 

1.60 

1.62%  1.46 

1.30 

1.06 

4.00 

4.26 

RASPBERRIES* 

Black  Water,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

Black.  Syrup.  No.  2 . 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  10 . 


STRAWBERRIES*  (Baltimore  pricea,  new  pack) 

Preserved,  No.  1 . 76  . 

Preserved,  No.  2 .  1.45  . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  1 . 75  . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  2 .  1.60  . 

Standard  Water,  No.  10 . 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 

Fancy,  No.  2% .  2.60  2.60 

No.  lOs  .  9.60  8.00 


Canned  Fish 


HERRING  ROE* 

No.  2,  17-oz.  cans . 

1-lb.  cans  . 70 

No.  2,  19-oz.  cans .  1.00 


Flats,  1-lb.  cases,  4  doz.. 

%-lb,  cases,  4  doz . 

%-Ib.  cases,  4  doz . 


OYSTERS* 


Standards,  4  oz.. 

6  oz . . 

8  oz . .-. . 

10  oz . 

Selects,  6  oz . 


SALMON§ 


Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1.. 

Flat.  No.  % . 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 . . 

Flat,  No.  1 . 

Flat.  No.  % . 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  % . 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Sockeye  Flat,  No.  1. . . 

Flat,  No.  % . . . 

Chums,  Tall  . 

Medium,  Red,  Tall . 


SHRIMPS 


4.00 

2.00 

1.25 


Dry,  No.  1 . 

Wet,  No.  1,  Large.. 


.80 

1.00 

1.70 

2.00 

1.66 

1.56 

1.35 

.96 

.70 

.60 

.87% 

.95 

2.36 

2.85 

.76 

.82% 

.82t 

1.22%  1.86 

1.10 

1.00 

1.10 

1.10 

SARDINES8  (Domestic),  per  case 

%  Oil,  keyless . 

%  Oil,  keys . . . . 

%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton . 

%  Oil,  carton  . 

V*  Mustard,  Keyless  . 

^  Mustard,  Keyless  . 

California  Oval,  No.  1,  48*8 . 


t2.60 

t3.16 

*3.60 


.  *2.76 

3.00  *3.05 


TUNA  FISH8  (California),  per  case 

White,  Vis  . . . :. .  7.30 

White,  Is  . 13.66 

Blue  Fin,  %8 . 

Blue  Fin,  Is . ........ 

Striped,  %s  .  3.36 

Striped,  %s  .  6.16 

Striped,  Is  .  9.20 

Yellow,  %8,  Fancy .  4.66 

Yellows,  %8,  Fancy . 7.30 

Yellow,  Is  . 18.66 


6.26 
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THE  CANNING  TRADE 


HAMACHEK  IDEAL  VINERS 

Their  use  means  a  larger  profit  for 
the  Canner  because  they  thresh  peas 
more  efficiently  and  permit  the  pack¬ 
er  to  get  a  pack  of  better  quality. 

This  has  been  proven  many 
times  by  actual  operation 
and  careful  tests 

FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  CO. 


KAWAUNEE,  WISCONSIN 


Established  1880 


Incorporated  1924 


KITTREDGE 


LABELS 


1^  CHICAGO 


A  Hybrid  Line  of 

StowelPs  Evergreen  Sweet  Corn 

Proven  by  Tri-State  Canners 


Asgrow  No.  14  X  Asgrow  No.  S 


WE  RECOMMEND  THIS  HYBRID  FOR— 

Its  dependability  in  Cropping. 

Its  uniformity  in  maturity. 

Its  increase  of  cases  per  ton  of  ears 


ASGROW  stocks 


fVe  Solicit  Your  Orders  For  1933  Planting. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc. 

New  Haven,  Connecticut 


